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About 
Our 
Contributors 


The author of the introductory article 
in this issue, Cecile Coombs, is so well 
known to most Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers that she needs no words of introduc- 
tion. The immediate past state president 
of Lambda State, a former Chairman of 
the National Committee on Music, and a 
thoroughly gifted person, Cecile Coombs 
is a credit to the Delta Chapter of which 
she is a member. In her article she tries 
to set the mood that prevailed throughout 
the Silver Anniversary Convention. 


Despite the late hour at which she be- 
gan her speech, Margaret Mead held the 
attention of her great audience through- 
out the eloquent address which she made 
at the Presidents-Founders banquet. As 
an anthropologist, a great teacher, and a 
great woman, she has made unforgettable 
contributions to the life of our time. She 
is a national honorary member. 


Dora Small of Portland is a member of 
the Beta Chapter in Maine. Gracious, 
competent, highly intelligent, Dora Small 
has made memorable contributions in 
many ways to the well being of our 
Society. 


Katharine Obye of the Zeta Chapter in 
Illinois, long time executive secretary for 
the state, and a past state president, is 
particularly well equipped to talk about 
legislative goals. She was Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation in 1948-1950. 
She summarizes in succinct fashion the 
best thinking of the group which tried to 
define our legislative goals. 


Eleanor C. Bryson has given devoted 
service to Delta Kappa Gamma as a state 
president, as a member of national com- 
mittees, as the immediate past National 
Parliamentarian, and a member of the 
Administrative Board. A member of 
Gamma Chapter in North Dakota, she is 
especially well equipped to discuss the 
possibilities of international expansion. 
She is a functioning member of a number 
of other women’s organizations and 
brings to this article a wealth of experi- 
ence and observation. 


The President’s Page speaks for itself. 
It is a statesmanlike and pointed sum- 
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mary of the goals, both immediate and 
long range, that the Society has set up 
for itself. Mrs. Boyd is a member of the 
Epsilon Chapter in Indiana, which takes 
great pride in her achievements. 


Mabel F. McKee, a former state presi- 
dent in Iowa and the present executive 
secretary, has long given richly of her 
time and abilities to the work in her state. 
She is a competent and eloquent trans- 
lator of the thinking which took place in 
the symposium that was a part of the 
program for the Convention. 


The short article with the intriguing 
title “Invest Your Dollars in Scholarships” 
is the joint work of our former National 
President, Birdella Ross, and Agnes Rei- 
gart, a member of the immediate past 
National Committee on Scholarships. ‘The 
suggestions that you will find in this brief 
article are well worth your consideration. 


Mrs. Jane Hood has recently concluded 
her term as Chairman of the National 
Committee on Program. She outlines for 
our readers the highlights of the program 
presented by her Committee and the 
aspects which need our thoughtful atten- 
tion. She is a member of the Beta Eta 
Chapter in California and Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the state. 


Vera Butler is a member of the Gamma 
Chapter in Connecticut and keeps up her 
active affiliation in that state, although 
she is celebrating her retirement from 
teaching by working at a full-time job in 
the Grand Canyon College in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Dr. Butler is especially well quali- 
fied to talk about this matter of retaining 
the young teachers whom we recruit. She 
was a joint author of the first monograph 
issued by the Society on the Better Selec- 
tion of Better Teachers. Her contribu- 
tions since that time have been vital and 
valuable. 


Alice I. Reid is a member of Alpha 
Chapter in Wyoming, and has given richly 
of her great abilities in music, in organi- 
zation, in vitalizing our programs. She 
writes about public relations in a chal- 
lenging way, ause she practices what 
she preaches and she knows whereof she 
speaks. 


The article'by Mary Hoare, we thought, 
was especially interesting, because it gives 
us a point of view about visiting and liv- 
ing in England that few British citizens 
are able to convey. This article was a 
talk given to the Beta Chapter in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where Miss Hoare was a 
visiting teacher last year. 


Snow Longley Housh is a member of 
Alpha Chapter in’ California, and we 
thought the “Studies in Failures” was de- 
cidedly worth your reading. She ap- 
proaches an aspect of personality develop- 
ment from a somewhat different angle 
than the one usually employed. We hope 
you will like her article as we did. 


Zora Ellis of the Zeta Chapter in Ala- 
bama presented the Gatchell tapestry at 
the Convention in an eloquent tribute 
which we thought you would enjoy read- 
ing. Miss Ellis is the immediate past Na- 
tional First Vice-President. 


Gladys L. Mersereau is well equipped 
to talk on state publications, and she has 
had much to do with the development of 
New York’s state publications. She has 
been a competent contributor to the life 
of our organization for many years. She 
was the official hostess when our National 
Convention convened in New York City. 
She has been a past state president, is now 
the state executive secretary, and has just 
concluded her term as Northeast Regional 
Director. 


























WE MAB 


Our Silver Anniversa wy 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Delta 
Kappa Gamma _ was _ born. 
Through the years, whenever 
a member has a moment for con- 
templation, she undoubtedly has 
asked herself a question: “What is 
this ideal toward which we strive 
as we put forth our efforts each 
day in Delta Kappa Gamma?” 
This question was answered to 
the complete satisfaction of the 
1,200 members assembled in Bos- 
ton on August 12 to witness the 
ceremonial, “The High Adventure 
of Giving,” which was written and 
directed by Dr. M. Margaret Stroh 
in celebration of the Silver An- 
niversary of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. Beginning with 
the sonorous voice of Dr. Virginia 
Sanderson as narrator, the script 
in beautiful, inimitable phrase- 
ology traced the birth, growth and 
development of the Society through 
a quarter of a century. 
“Great gifts have we given, great 
gifts have we shared” was the 
thought expressed in the narration 


CECILE COOMBS 


as Dr. Stroh wove into verse, song, 
and pageantry the realization of 
the great dream of the founder, 
Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, an in- 
trepid university professor who 
stood on the heights and caught 
a vision. Gifts from the founders, 
gifts to members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma as well as to teachers from 
abroad, gifts to the Society and to 
the profession were all noted. 

Twelve Texas members in gold 
robes and with torches uplifted 
represented the founders in the 
first of a series of processionals 
which included the 52 state and 
provincial presidents, the presi- 
dents of Hawaii, and of the District 
of Columbia. Each president was 
dressed in a costume which symbol- 
ized her state. 

Depicting the greatest adventure 
in giving, Eula Lee Carter and 
Margaret Boyd, co-chairmen of the 
Silver Anniversary Fund, related to 
the national president, J. Maria 
Pierce, the Society’s contribution 
of $67,915 which will be given to 
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52 women, one chosen from each 
state or province. So, through the 
united effort of all, the dream of 
the 1952 convention becomes a 
reality. Our greatest adventure in 
giving is our investment of this 
sum of money in the further train- 
ing of skilled leadership. The 
national president accepted with 
great feeling the money from each 
of the state and provincial presi- 
dents and presented silver scrolls to 
each bearing the suitable citation 
of cum laude, magna cum laude, 
or summa cum laude according to 
the amount contributed. 

Lillian Schmidt, national chair- 
man of scholarships, announced 
the names of the winners of the 
three national scholarships: the 
Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship, 
to Mary Rose Costello of Georgia; 
the Berneta Minkwitz, to Inez Nel- 
bach of New York; and the M. 
Margaret Stroh, to Lillian Rogers 
of New Mexico. 

The finale was a tableau, the 
future of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
represented by Marion Hancock of 
Massachusetts standing beside the 
white silk banner embroidered 
with the Delta Kappa Gamma coat 
of arms, a 25th birthday gift to the 
Society from Mr. L. G. Balfour. 
Four figures in gold robes advanced 
bearing gifts of roses, the four re- 
gions with a rose for each unit. 

The musical accompaniment for 
the ceremonial was given by the 
lovely singing of Eleanor McCoach 
with Elizabeth Sonier at the organ, 
trumpeters, and a string trio. Miss 
McCoach sang “A Requiem” dur- 
ing the unveiling of a portrait of 


Dr. Blanton, to whom Anne Paget 
Rogers had written a tribute. Dur- 
ing the final episode she sang “The 
Rose of Delta Kappa Gamma.” 
Audience participation in group 
singing and choral reading welded 
the ceremonial into one splendid 
whole. 

Dr. Stroh knows well how to 
pay honor to a Society she has 
helped to build. Many times she 
has edified us through her writ- 
ings, her ideals, her vision, and her 
voice. But this ceremonial, writ- 
ten as it was for the purpose of 
extolling the glorious generosity of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, as well as 
sounding the note of sustained 
giving, will ever stand as a point 
of high significance in the annals 
of our Society. 

Those who were privileged to 
witness the ceremonial experienced 
an emotion too deep for expres- 
sion. At such moments we may 
be silent yet humbly grateful for 
our membership. But we must also 
feel our devotion to the Society 
renewed and kindled as we recall 
the “inspiration of those who have 
left us and the service of those who 
remain.” 

“For it is in giving that we re- 
ceive . . .” said’ the seraphic St. 
Francis of Assisi. Dr. Stroh stated 
the same great truth as she so mag- 
nificently portrayed the ideal of 
self-abnegation to which we have 
dedicated our lives. 

May labor and sacrifice continue 
to flourish in our “work of each 
for all” as we reavow our faith in 
our Society and in the indestruct- 
ibility of its union. 























Orchestrating the Cultures 
of the World 


The Stirring Banquet Address 


by 


MARGARET MEAD 


(A brief summary) 


ARGARET MEAD oriented 
her discussion specifically 
to teachers and to the role 

of teachers who must teach chil- 
dren in a rapidly changing world, 
in which each year the children 
seem more unfamiliar and the gap 
between the familiar pupil of the 
past and the strange unpredictable 
pupil of today seems to widen. 
She suggested the possibility of 
teachers learning to teach children 
about their own culture—their 
language, traditions and web of 
customary behavior—in such a way 
that the children would realize 
that their own culture was only 
one among many. She compared 
such a learning to the way in 
which children in some countries 
learn languages so that they expect, 
and do learn, many of the other 
languages, because from the start 
they have known that there were 
other languages, equally worthy of 
mastery, equally deserving of re- 
spect. 

In our present-day world it 


seems quite certain that we must 
be prepared for our students living 
in quite a different way than the 
way their teachers lived, that we 
must in fact prepare them—not for 
the familiar, as in the past, but for 
the unfamiliar. The teacher who 
can send her students out prepared 
to believe that other ways of life 
are possible and good has done 
two things: she has given her stu- 
dent an invaluable capacity to 
work with people of other nations; 
and she has given her student an 


equally invaluable capacity to 
change, as his or her society 
changes. 


If it becomes possible to develop 
such an approach throughout our 
schools, we will have laid the 
ground work for a world in which 
the people of each nation can con- 
tribute something different to an 
orchestrated whole, a whole, which 
unlike a European orchestra, more 
like a Balinese orchestra, will need 
no single leader because the mem- 
bers have learned to alternate in 
initiation and leadership. 





We Hold a New England 


Town Meeting 


DORA SMALL 


HE one and only Mary Jean 

Simpson, Dean of Women at 

the University of Vermont, in 
her inimitable style of dry humor, 
called the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Town Meeting to order on the eve- 
ning of August 11, 1954, at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston. As Mod- 
erator, she served with utmost fair- 
ness to all. 

Town Meeting, a distinctly New 
England institution, has been 
called the purest form of democ- 
racy. About a month before the 
usual meeting day in March, 
political parties hold caucuses 
where they nominate candidates 
from different sections of the towns 
to serve as Selectmen, members of 
the Board of Education, Budget 
Committee, Moderator, Town 
Treasurer, and Town Clerk. All 
these officers are elected by ballot, 
usually during the forenoon of 
meeting day. Stress is placed upon 
choosing officers from different sec- 
tions of the towns, thus making 
representation of all the citizens 
a reality. Most officers following 
election, however, become “town- 
minded” rather than sectional in 


their consideration of the town’s 
problems. 

In many New England towns 
there is still opposition to the 
salaried, college-trained Town 
Manager on the supposition that 
their citizens are just as capable, 
and certainly more interested than 
a stranger, in managing their civic 
and financial affairs. 

The Budget Committee is a 
somewhat new. institution. It 
usually elects as secretary a person 
experienced in financial manage- 
ment, who ascertains the town’s 
expected income and then, with 
other committee members, plans a 
budget. During the month preced- 
ing town meeting, public meetings 
are held in different sections of the 
town, usually in the evening, to 
permit the attendance of working 
citizens. Here they become familiar 
with the proposed budget through 
discussion of its items, and will 
therefore vote more intelligently 
on town meeting day. Parent- 
Teacher and other civic organiza- 
tions cooperate in promoting these 
public meetings. 

Then there is the lighter social 























side of town meeting day. Old 
friends meet to renew friendships 
and hold periods of reminiscence 
during the recess periods. Inci- 
dentally, Dean Simpson said that 
in the old days it was considered 
unwise to have a recess longer than 
three minutes because some towns- 
people might go across the street 
for a supply of hard cider. On 
town meeting day the ladies vie in 
producing their choicest dishes for 
the bountiful meals. 

There is a strong trend by young 
business people of building homes 
in the smaller towns within com- 
muting distance of the large cities. 
They enjoy the greater freedom of 
having more space to revel in the 
out-of-doors, and to raise their 
children in the less crowded and 
perhaps healthier atmosphere of 
the country. Thus a new view- 
point is mingled with that of the 
other country townspeople with 
profit to both groups in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the towns. 


IN spite of early opposition from 
towns that refused to give up their 
individualism, many of them have 
combined their resources to build 
excellent new area schools. This 
trend brings a new consciousness 
of both the privilege and the duty 
of citizenship through greater par- 
ticipation in the town’s affairs. 
Many city dwellers do not choose 
to take advantage of this privilege, 
leaving the job all too often to the 
politicians. 

The Moderator’s patience must 
sometimes be tried severely by the 
“old-timer” who stands upon his 
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constitutional rights to talk long 
and loud, even though he has little 
understanding of the problems at 
hand. He has a right to be heard 
in town meetings because this is 
democracy at work. One could 
enumerate dozens of humorous in- 
cidents. There is the type of citizen 
who quietly sits chewing a straw 
while an argument waxes hotter 
and hotter over whether the town 
will accept a road which has only 
a certain number of inches of 
gravel top. This good citizen can 
be counted upon at the right mo- 
ment to produce a laugh to relieve 
the tension of heated arguments. 
He may arise to say, “You have 
wrangled a half hour over whether 
the town will accept a road which 
it already accepted four years ago!” 

Madame Moderator Simpson pre- 
sented the subsequent warrant of 
ten articles for discussion at the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Town Meet- 
ing, warning that, under town 
meeting procedure, “any person 
causing undue disturbance would 
be forcibly ejected from the hall.” 
Needless to say, behavior was most 
decorous. 

The members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma in National Convention 
assembled are hereby notified and 
warned to meet in the Ballroom of 
the Statler Hotel on Thursday, 
August 11, 1954, at 7:30 p.m. to 
discuss the following articles, to 
wit: 

Article 1. Whether or not the Execu- 
tive Board shall be authorized to 
take the proper steps to erect a 
Headquarters Building. 


Article 2. To explore the possibilities 
of international expansion, the prob- 

















































lems involved and the means by 
which such problems can be met. 

Article 3. To review and make recom- 
mendations for the national scholar- 
ship program. 

Article 4. To discuss the problems of 
membership arising out of the growth 
of chapters and to recommend means 

by which the necessary research may 

be done to find out what problems of 
membership have arisen or may arise 
on the state level. 


which to recruit and retain good 
teachers. 

Article 6. To discuss how we may de- 
velop better public relations through 
publicity. 

Article 7. To discuss what kind of leg- 
islative program should be adopted 
for the next biennium, and how it 
may best be implemented. 

Article 8. To discuss standards and 
policies for state publications and 
ways by which their usefulness may 
be increased. 

Article 9. To discuss changes in the 
present policy regarding the collec- 
tion and use of materials on pioneer 
women. 

Article 10. To discuss other questions 
arising out of the morning discussion 
groups for which there may be time, 
and which may properly come before 
this meeting. 


ARTICLE One, on whether or not 
the Executive Board should be 
authorized to take steps to erect a 
Headquarters Building, consumed 
forty minutes of discussion time, 
always enthusiastic, sometimes 
heated, cautious, drastic or practi- 
cal, depending upon one’s view- 
point. All felt the need of the 
headquarters building. Many 
preferred immediate action in 
place of talking about it. Con- 
structive suggestions for financing 
the project were proposed. Many 
other members felt that a careful 


Article 5. To discuss the methods by . 

















study should be made of the scope 
of such an undertaking and its 
financial impact upon the Society. 
Dean Simpson closed the discus- 
sion of this article by quoting from 
a Vermont town meeting, “We set 
em aboiling, didn’t we?” 

Mrs. Norma Smith Bristow, Past 
National President, said that the 
Society is not using all the oppor- 
tunities and resources offered to us 
through exchange teachers for the 
expansion program of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. Such agencies as the Ful- 
bright grants, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and Experiment in Inter- 
national Living offer excellent op- 
portunities to spread Delta Kappa 
Gamma internationally. States can 
assist the National Chairman on 
Foreign Expansion by furnishing 
lists of teachers on exchange in 
other countries, and also those 
from foreign countries who are 
here temporarily. It was brought 
out that the policy on foreign ex- 
pansion must be flexible to meet 
varying conditions. 

Several members suggested 
changes in the present National 
Scholarship program. It was stressed 
that grants-in-aid to undergradu- 
ates should not be confused with 
the term “Scholarship,” which 
should be reserved for advanced 
study only. It was suggested that 
the states give all the scholarship 
dollars to National. 

A discussion of the size of chap- 
ters brought a recommendation 
that, when membership exceeds 
fifty or sixty, there should be re- 
organization with additional chap- 
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ters stemming from the parent chap- 
ter. The need for an up-to-date 
survey of the number of women 
teachers in each state as the basis 
for quota was expressed. Quality 
rather than large numbers was 
again urged as the most important 
requisite for inviting teachers to 
membership. 

The real problem in recruiting 
and retaining good teachers is to 
interest young people and make 
them feel that teaching is a pro- 
fession worth entering and remain- 
ing in. Financial return should be 
the reward of good work well 
done. Better follow-up work by 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma 
through college and during their 
first years of teaching would be 
valuable to our recruits. It was 
also brought out that parents 
could begin to interest their chil- 
dren in teaching careers earlier 
than during their secondary school 
days. 

Four other articles in the War- 
rant were discussed and many im- 
portant ideas were presented on 
better public relations through 
publicity, the legislative program, 
standards and policies for state 
publications, and a plan for a book 
of biography on pioneer women. 
The discussion of all these articles 
brought stimulating ideas, with 
many members participating. 

It was truly a splendid example 
of Town Meeting, conducted dem- 
ocratically with dignity and charm 
by Dean Simpson, who closed the 
session promptly at ten o’clock by 
saying, “The ayes (eyes) have it, 
so let’s go home!” 








The Convention Defines 
Legislative Goals 


KATHARINE H. OBYE 


ACED with four problems as- 
signed them for discussion 
at the National Convention, 

Delta Kappa Gamma members in- 
terested in Legislation and Teacher 
Welfare attacked them with en- 
thusiasm and vigor. Participation 
was very free and interest high. 
“What kind of legislative pro- 
gram should Delta Kappa Gamma 
sponsor in 1954-1956?” brought out 
the idea that nationally the best pro- 
cedure for Delta Kappa Gamma leg- 
islation committee is working with 
individual state chairmen in their 
respective programs instead of 
sponsoring a specific piece of pro- 
posed legislation or bills proposed 
for all states to support. To cite 
a case in order to illustrate the 
point—while the national organiza- 
tion might feel that a bill sponsor- 
ing maternity leaves was desirable, 
such a bill could never be made 
satisfactory to cover proposed or 
existing requirements of various 
school systems throughout the 
United States. State and local sit- 
uations could or would never be 


reconciled into one acceptable bill. 
The preferred procedure, then, 
would be to indicate that the organ- 
ization favors such a principle but 
does not attempt to promote a bill 
of particulars to implement the 
principle. 

The second question discussed 
was: “On the national level should 
our legislative program be one of 
action on problems of common 
concern or should it be limited to 
a dissemination of information?” 
By vote of the group, unanimous 
decision was that the legislative 
program should be a combination 
of action and dissemination of in- 
formation. The group agreed that 
in the so-called ‘“‘off years” of legis- 
lation there should be continuous 
study, an evaluation of past suc- 
cesses or failures in legislation as 
a basis for future efforts. Various 
suggestions were made as to inter- 
change of ideas between states by 
means of a bulletin or handbook 
prepared by the national commit- 
tee, which might include among 
other matters the study of tech- 
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niques in conducting legislative 
campaigns, suggestions for better 
' understanding of the problems of 
legislators in relation to all their 
constituents, and above all an ap- 
preciation of the fact that work on 
legislation should be continuous 
and not spasmodic. As to the ac- 
tion part of the program, all states 
should support, within their state, 
at least, any legislation that falls 
within the pattern of the national 
program of the Society. As some 
states have already done, they may 
even initiate such legislation: for 
example, equal pay for equal work, 
and removal of the ban on the 
employment of married women 
teachers. 

“Are there needs in the area of 
professional welfare throughout the 
country which would profit by 
united effort on our part?” was 
the third problem considered. In 
answer to this question reference 
was made to the program of legis- 
lation adopted at the Dallas Na- 
tional Convention in 1950, in which 
Teacher Welfare was listed as Item 
Number One with provisions for 
the improvement and protection 
of both teacher’ retirement laws 
and teacher tenure laws. Exemp- 
tion of teachers’ retirement annui- 
ties from federal income tax, in 
line with the exemptions granted 
other retirement systems, was an- 
other goal adopted in the 1950 pro- 
gram. Through the efforts of many 
lay and educational organizations, 
including Delta Kappa Gamma 
members, this last-named goal was 
achieved during the 83rd Session 
of the United States Congress in 
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the passage of the Tax Revision 
Law. 

In discussion of Teacher Wel- 
fare items much stress was laid 
upon the importance of group 
study and action locally. Educators 
in their respective communities 
must be alert to the needs in their 
own areas, and they alone are re- 
sponsible for initiating action to 
fulfill these needs. They must in- 
terpret the needs to their state rep- 
resentatives and senators and, along 
with them, work out solutions 
which meet with favor with the 
electorate. The elected representa- 
tive of the people must consider 
all the voters of his or her dis- 
trict and cannot afford to play up 
any one group or bloc. It is 
therefore, the work of the teacher 
to understand what she is after in 
legislation, why she is after it, and 
to explain why this measure is for 
the common good. 

A great part of the discussion on 
welfare had to do with the situa- 
tion of retirement and social secu- 
rity. The fact that some states felt 
they had to accept social security 
because of either inadequate or no 
retirement benefits is a sad com- 
mentary upon the attitude of cer- 
tain state assemblies toward their 
teachers. The acceptance of both 
retirement funds and social secu- 
rity in a few states causes a feeling 
of apprehension among other states 
as to how sound such a practice 
may remain. All agreed that con- 
tinued alertness in the matter of 
the relationship of these two bene- 
fits is of major importance, both 
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in study and in action for legisla- 
tive committees. 

“Does the legislative program 
adopted in 1950 convention still 
represent the thinking of the So- 
ciety?” was the fourth question 
to consider. The group indicated 
that, with no exceptions, the pro- 
gram does so because it falls within 
the framework of two of the So- 
ciety’s purposes. Purpose Three, 
“To protect the professional in- 
terests of women in education and 
eliminate unjust discrimination,” 
defines the content of such a pro- 
gram. Purpose Four outlines clear- 
ly the goals of action for a legis- 
lative program,” to sponsor and 
support desirable legislation and 
initiate legislation in the interests 
of women educators.” 

Several members wished to have 
the National Committee consider 
for action increased retirement 
benefits for teachers who had re- 
tired before Retirement Acts with 
greater benefits were passed. While 
a very important matter, this was 
considered a state problem. Many 
states reported that these teachers 
had been cared for by special acts. 

The problem of men displacing 
or replacing equally qualified 
women, especially in administra- 
tive positions, was discussed at 
length. While this practice is un- 
doubtedly a matter of discrimina- 
tion, it is not one that can be leg- 
islated against because the under- 
lying factors are uncertain, un- 
known, and not apparent on the 
surface; e.g., unequal pay for men 
and women with equivalent prep- 
aration and experience, as well as 


the fact that a man teacher does 
not lose his position on account of 
marriage while a woman may. In 
cases of discrimination, local pres- 
sure to abandon the practice is 
most important. There is also a 
challenge to women teachers for 
a little self-examination as to why 
such things “can happen here.” 


THE national program adopted 
in 1950 discussed in its entirety is 
as follows: 


A. Teacher Welfare: 
1. Improvement and protection of 
(a) Teacher retirement laws 
(b) Teacher tenure laws 
2. Exemption of teachers’ retirement 
annuities from federal income 
tax, in line with the exemptions 
granted other retirement systems. 
B. Discrimination: 
1. Status of women teachers to be 
unaffected by marriage. 


2. Maternity leaves granted upon re- 
quest with the assurance of re- 
turning to the same position upon 
termination of the leave. 

8. Removal of salary inequalities 
based upon sex. 


C. Legislation for improved certifica- 
tion requirements. 


D. Support of federal aid without fed- 
eral control. 


In addition to Ethel M. Mc- 
Cormick, Pennsylvania, National 
legislative chairman, who served as 
leader of the group, were. Mrs. 
Myrtle Mann, North Dakota, 
Chairman; Iva James, Kansas, re- 
corder; Claire Cullum, Tennessee; 
Martha Thomas Fitzgerald, South 
Carolina; and Katharine H. Obye, 
Illinois, resource members. 




















INTERNATIONAL EXPANSION 





RATES STUDY 


ELEANOR C. BRYSON 


INCE the New York Conven- 
tion in 1947 and Doctor Stroh’s 
recommendation that we make 

an effort to extend our organiza- 
tion beyond the borders of the 
United States, we—some of us at 
least—have been dreaming of an 
international organization of Delta 





Kappa Gamma. Prosperous, pro- 
gressive, friendly Canada seemed 
the logical place to begin. There 
is no language barrier to overcome. 
Trade relations and travel regula- 
tions between the two countries 
are good. Many early settlers came 
from the same areas in Europe and 








homesteaded in the prairie prov- 
inces or the border states with no 
thought of the 49th parallel or any 
other boundary. Many citizens of 
the border states came from Canada 
and often return to revisit their 
childhood homes. Occasionally 
there are district or area education 
meetings and conferences which 
are attended by leading educators 
from both sides of the border. 

In the seven years since the New 
York Convention, two chapters 
have been organized in Canada, 
one in British Columbia in 1952, 
the other in Ontario during the 
past year. The retiring Chairman 
of the Committee on Organization 
in Foreign Countries feels hopeful 
of the organization of other chap- 
ters in Canada. 


WITH the organization of these 
chapters in Canada came the ques- 
tion of nomenclature or termi- 
nology. They were not located in 
states or even territories or island 
possessions of the United States. 
They were in provinces in an alien 
though friendly land. These new 
chapters could not be designated 
Alpha Chapters in Beta Gamma 
and Beta Delta States. So far they 
have been called the chapters in 
Alpha Province and Beta Province, 
Canada. 

There seem to be several pat- 
terns which have been followed 
by other service and non-profit or- 
ganizations in extending their 
membership beyond our national 
borders. 

One organization similar to 
Delta Kappa Gamma, with chap- 





























































ters in four Canadian provinces 
and an active membership of more 
than 116,000 women, was incorpo- 
rated in Iowa in 1893, some twenty 
years after its organization, and 
reincorporated fifty years later in 
the same state. The constitution 
of this organization specifies that 
in addition to the central or over- 
all unit there shall be state, pro- 
vincial, district, and territorial as 
well as local chapters. It does not 
designate itself as international. 
Its officers may be chosen from any 
area. Only recently its highest 
office was filled by a Canadian 
woman. This organization pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, has an 
official emblem—its jewelers are the 
Balfour Company—owns real estate 
and maintains an executive office 
in Iowa. Incorporated in Iowa, 
but operating in Canada as well 
as in the United States and its ter- 
ritorial possessions! 

The Quota Club with chapters 
in Canada, Mexico, Australia, and 
New Zealand follows a similar 
plan. 

The history of Rotary Interna- 
tional makes fascinating reading. 
As many of you know, Rotary it- 
self was the brain child of Paul 
P. Harris, a lonely Chicago busi- 
ness man. Once started, the move- 
ment spread by leaps and bounds. 
As one member expressed it, “Like 
Topsy, Rotary just growed.” After 
only six years an International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs was 
formed, for, without anyone’s quite 
knowing how, clubs had been or- 
ganized in Winnepeg, Canada; 
London and Manchester, England; 
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Dublin and Belfast, Ireland. It 
was ten years later that a constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted by 
Rotary International. The struc- 
ture of the organization consists of 
the central, over-all unit, districts, 
subdivisions of the districts and 
local clubs. The governing body 
is the board composed of the 
officers and directors. Many other 
clubs such as Exchange, Kiwanis, 
and Zonta have followed the pat- 
tern set by Rotary. 


THE National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs observed its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary in July. It has grown 
from its original 212 members to 
165,000. More than twenty years 
ago it fostered and brought to 
fruition its dream of an _ inter- 
national federation. That was 
accomplished because its leaders be- 
lieved that, by being ambassadors 
of good-will, meeting women in 
other lands, sharing common ex- 
periences and evincing a willing- 
ness to learn from these women, 
friendship and understanding could 
be built. To this end, for three 
successive years good-will tours— 
six in all—were organized. They 
were led by outstanding members 
of the Federation. Some fifteen 
countries were visited, several of 
them by more than one group. At 
the climax of the tours of the third 
year, two hundred delegates, half 
of them Americans and half from 
sixteen different countries, met in 
Geneva and voted unanimously to 
form an International Federation. 
Then, within a space of two days a 
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constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, resolutions passed, and of- 
ficers elected. This represents the 
third pattern for international or- 
ganization. It is a federation of 
clubs. It has its own officers and 
publishes its own monthly leaflet. 
Every member of every club is a 
member of the International Fed- 
eration and pays a small member- 
ship fee for its support. 


YOU may remember the story of 
the Chanticleer that with great 
effort pushed an ostrich egg into 
his seraglio. Then calling the 
members of his flock, he said, 
“Ladies, I have done this not in 
the way of criticism, but to show 
what can be done.” So the plans 
followed by some organizations 
have been described at some length 
in order to show what others have 
done. 

Every sincere member rejoices in 
the privilege of belonging to Delta 
Kappa Gamma. So, too, every 
member will agree that we have 
something worth while to offer 
fellow-teachers in other lands. Like- 
wise, these same members will agree 
that International Expansion is 
not a mean task to be foisted upon 
the already burdened shoulders 
of any seven-member committee; 
rather it is a challenge to every 
member who earnestly desires to 
further the cause of world under- 
standing. It is one way in which 
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our membership can bring world 
peace and friendship nearer. 

At present there are more than 
one hundred Delta Kappa Gamma 
members living in thirty foreign 
countries. All of these women 
were initiated into some chapter. 
Have their chapters kept in touch 
with them? Here is an opportu- 
nity. Occasional letters from chapter 
members and a dollar sent to Aus- 
tin to pay for mailing our publica- 
tions to these distant ones would 
be very worthwhile. A suggestion 
was made in the discussion group 
in Boston that retired teachers 
might be ambassadors of good-will 
through overseas residence. It 
would be a pleasant and profitable 
experience. Living costs are like- 
ly to be less in Europe. 

Success in International Expan- 
sion will not come in a year or a 
biennium. There are hazards that 
must be met, hurdles that must be 
taken, obstacles that must be re- 
moved. However, these difficulties 
are not insurmountable. None of 
them are urgent or pressing for 
solution. Changes may be needed 
in our constitution, but not until 
more is known about the wishes of 
the other groups who may affiliate 
with our organization. 

Let every member look forward 
to increased expansion, work, and 
strive for it, so that in the not too 
distant future Delta Kappa Gamma 
may be truly an International 
Society. 























The President's Page 





EDNA McGUIRE BOYD 


ELTA Kappa Gamma’s Silver 
Anniversary celebration was 
truly a jubilee. Many evi- 

dences of the members’ deep 
satisfaction in the occasion were 
apparent. There was a sense of re- 
dedication to our noble purposes; 
there was joy in our gift of more 
than $67,000 for the Silver Anni- 
versary Scholarships; there was the 
happiness of renewed fellowship; 


there was evident 
unanimity of opinion. 
In closing its first quarter- 
century The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society reached new heights of ac- 
complishment. But it is not the 


a growing 


fate of mankind to dwell always 
upon the heights, and so, glorious 
as was our Silver Jubilee, we must 
now set our feet upon the long 
road that leads toward our Golden 
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Anniversary. .4: we thus embark 
upon our second quarter-century 
it seems fitting to ask, “What shall 
be our goals as we journey from 
the Silver to the Gold?” 

In seeking to define our objec- 
tives I would mention both far- 
reaching goals which I believe 
might well engage our interest for 
some years ahead and immediate 
goals which I hope we may in a 
large measure accomplish in the 
new biennium now at hai. *. 


AS far-reaching goals I suggest: 
Strengthening the spiritual fellow- 
ship that binds us together, by in- 
creasing our understanding of and 
sympathy with the problems—per- 
sonal, professional, and organiza- 
tional—that confront our fellow 
members. 

Implementing at every level our 
purposes, particularly those that 
have to do with protecting the pro- 
fessional interests of women, with 
sponsoring and supporting legisla- 
tion, with endowing scholarships, 
and with developing an effective 
program of teacher welfare. 

Stimulating our members to be 
truly creative women whose creativ- 
ity finds expression in their per- 
sonal lives, in their Society activi- 
ties, and most particularly in their 
teaching. 

Channeling our service to educa- 
tion and to women through care- 
fully conceived and well-thought- 
out programs of action which are 
the result of study that challenges 
our best intellectual effort. 


As immediate goals for this 
biennium, I suggest: 

Putting into effect our fourth 
five-year Program Plan, adopted at 
the 1954 Convention, which plan 
challenges us to learn the tech- 
niques of leadership and to apply 
them in a program of combined 
study and action that focuses at- 
tention in 1954-1955 upon Recruit- 
ment, with emphasis as needed 
upon Legislation. 

Initiating and carrying out effec- 
tive committee work at all levels— 
chapter, state, and national. 

Solving problems concerning or- 
ganization, particularly those affec- 
ting states that have undeveloped 
territory which can support chap- 
ters, chapters that have needlessly 
large territory, and chapters that 
have very large memberships. 

Constructing a Headquarters 
Building which will provide a dig- 
nified setting and adequate work- 
ing space for our Headquarters 
Staff, and paying for the building 
with gifts given by individuals, 
chapters, and states, not from com- 
pulsion, but from a sense of love, 
loyalty, and appreciation. 

It is my privilege as your presi- 
dent to suggest these goals, but 
they can be attained only if our 
51,000 members unite to make 
them a reality. Alone each of us 
is weak; together we form a mighty 
force strong enough to make last- 
ing impressions upon American ed- 
ucation. My dear friends in Delta 
Kappa Gamma, will you join 
hands with me in seeking to 
achieve these goals? 














Forecast for Women 





in Education— 


A Symposium 


MABEL F. McKEE 


N THE future, increasing op- 
portunities for women in edu- 
cation was the prediction of the 

participants in the symposium of 
the Friday morning session at the 
National Convention in Boston. 
Quite fittingly, after a series of re- 
ports by the national officers and 
chairmen of standing and special 
committees, reviewing the work of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in the bien- 
nium just closing, came the sym- 
posium, “Forecast for Women in 
Education.” 

Margaret Boyd, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, speaking on “Women 
in Professional Organizations,” 


affirmed it to be the moral obliga- 
tion for women of tomorrow to 
be a part of our professional organ- 
izations not only on the local and 
state levels, but on the national 
and international levels as well. 
Women have done fine work, have 
made distinct contributions to edu- 
cation in the classroom, but out- 
side they have realized a mere frac- 
tion of their possibilities. Nor is 
such an organization new, she re- 
minded her audience, for we read 
of local associations in Boston and 
New York as far back as 1790. The 
local associations give opportunity 
to express opinions, whether they 
be interests in welfare, legislation, 
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or social life. On the local level 
we can see results of accomplish- 
ments, we can build up attitudes 
on questions of immediate mo- 
ment, or unite in preparing to 
meet attacks on education in more 
distant areas. Affiliations with or- 
ganizations on local levels are 
musts for women in democratic 
action, and they become a train- 
ing school for those on the levels 
offering wider opportunities. 
Women are needed on school 
boards, on education committees, 
in legislatures, and in _ policy- 
making groups. A glance at a few of 
our N.E.A. committees will reveal 
the comparative numbers of women 
included in the personnel of these 
committees, and should incite 
women to immediate activity to 
train for membership and leader- 
ship in these policy-making groups 
in education. 

From her varied experiences, 
from her membership on the Board 
of Directors in N.E.A., and as chair- 
man of the N.E.A. Committee on 
International Relations, Miss Boyd 
predicts greater opportunities and, 
at the same time, greater potentiali- 
ties for women in education. 

“Our nation is on the threshold 
of a cultural revival comparable 
to the Renaissance,” averred Ola 
B. Hiller, Assistant Administrator 
of Communications in Flint, Mich- 
igan, as she began her forecast for 
women in radio and television. 
Five hundred years ago invention 
of movable type introduced a new 
world in communication. The 
media of ofir day have so enriched 
our life that life has been in- 


creased. Television has so acceler- 
ated the pace that we stand at the 
threshold breathless, wondering if 
this new influence will lead to the 
good life or to destruction. We are 
reminded of the incident in which 
a friend of Thoreau was exclaim- 
ing excitedly over the newly per- 
fected telegraph. After listening 
for some minutes came Thoreau’s 
studied reply, “And what are you 
going to say over it?” How are 
you going to use the contributions 
of our generation? 


BRADIO and TV have been con- 
sidered largely media of enter- 
tainment, but they have put new 
meaning into the lives of men. 
Television can be a tremendous 
force in education. As of June 
1954, 47 applications have been 
made for educational television 
stations. Eight are now on the air. 
Institutions must now determine 
the best use of these media that 
educational broadcasting and tele- 
vision may grow into maturity. 
Teachers, too, must become selec- 
tive in listening and viewing, must 
develop criteria for radio and tele- 
vision as they have for music and 
drama, and every subject field. 
Twentieth-century children must 
be taught with twentieth-century 
communication skills, leadership, 
and vision. We shall need, con- 
tinued Miss Hiller, good teachers, 
program writers, women who have 
air personalities and showmanship 
—specialists with teaching back- 
ground. Prospective teachers will 
need to be taught how to use these 
facilities. They must learn tech- 




















niques to present the program in 
the most acceptable way. To 
achieve this end it will be necessary 
to choose persons with vision and 
then tailor the idea to the situa- 
tion. 

From living a full and abundant 
life, enriched by travel, by activi- 
ties in P.T.A. and Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, from direct con- 
tacts with diplomatic service, Mrs. 
Adelaide Baker, of Westport, Con- 
necticut, spoke most ably on the 
coming place of women in civic 
and political life. Other members 
of the panel were in-service educa- 
tors, envisioning future women in 
education. Mrs. Baker, on the 
other hand, was an educator speak- 
ing from the community point of 
view. Perhaps Mrs. Holden, past- 
national president, and chairman 
of the hour, sounded the key-note 
to this field of woman’s activities 
when she said, “The complex 
character of our great public issues 
makes an unprecedented demand 
on the capacity for citizenship.” 
Continuing, Mrs. Baker accentu- 
ated the responsibility of leaders in 
education, in guiding and molding 
the civic and political thought of 
our citizenry, and in making the 
community conscious of the whole 
world. 

For further emphasis on greater 
understanding within and between 
nations, the convention was in- 
debted to Dr. Mildred English, 
Director of the Laboratory School 
at Milledgeville, Georgia, who was 
in Germany four and one-half 
years as educational advisor for the 
army and the State Department. 
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It is our responsibility, she admon- 
ished her listeners, to show to other 
nations that living in a democracy 
is really worth living. Teachers 
have a responsibility in giving 
young people sufficient cultural 
understanding to go into foreign 
countries. The United States lacks 
women in this field. The chal- 
lenge to education today is to en- 
courage young women to go into 
this field and to prepare by study 
of geography, foreign language, 
and foreign travel. It is valuable 
also to know what aids and schol- 
arships are available—Ford, Ful- 
bright, Farm Bureau, A.A.U.W., 
etc. International understanding 
is being augmented and intensified 
through many avenues. Eleven 
countries are now sharing experi- 
ences—exchanging materials, ideas, 
techniques—in the International 
Education Service Center which 
the Germans have established at 
Sonnenberg. Teams of workers 
from Germany have been sent to 
the United States, and that country, 
at state expense, has even brought 
teams from the United States to 
Germany to aid in further under- 
standing between nations. 

Thus the speakers in vigorous 
manner had directed the thinking 
of the convention to the possibili- 
ties of education of tomorrow. 
Their message—a faith, courage, 
and determination to build the 
kind of world good to live in. 
Their challenge to Delta Kappa 
Gammas—a call to train leaders for 
tomorrow, who will be equal to 
the tomorrows. 
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Invest Your Dollars in Scholars 


i is fifth purpose of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, “To 


endow scholarships to aid outstand- 
ing women teachers in pursuing 
graduate study,” was interpreted by 
the Discussion Group on Scholar- 
ships at the National Convention 
in Boston to mean “scholarships 
given to Delta Kappa Gamma 
members for advanced study.” It 
was, therefore, the opinion of the 
group that no part of the scholar- 
ship fee of one dollar should be 
given as recruitment awards to 
high school students or grants-in- 
aid to teachers in training. If 
these latter are the goals of a chap- 
ter, and they are truly worthy 
goals, the chapter can still raise 
money for these purposes through 
such projects as a_ scholarship 
bridge, a silver tea, a widen- 
ing circle breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner. 

The portion of the scholarship 
fee that goes to the National 
Scholarship Fund has always been 
used to “award the national schol- 
arships to members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma.” Although the Consti- 
tution states that “state and chapter 
Committees on Scholarships . . . 
may . . . award such local scholar- 
ships and prizes as their respective 
organizations determine,” the mem- 
bers of the Discussion Group be- 
lieve that the portion of the 
scholarship fee belonging to the 
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state and the chapter should be 
used only to aid outstanding 
women teachers. 

What then is the best way to 
make every “Scholarship” dollar 
really count so that more Delta 
Kappa Gamma members may re- 
ceive grants large enough to be 
worthwhile? The solution is fairly 
simple: send the full scholarship 
dollar for each member of the 
chapter to the state. After for- 
warding one-fifth to the National 
Office, there will be four-fifths re- 
maining for the State Scholarship 
Fund. A state with as few as six 
hundred members would be able 
to grant a $1,200 scholarship every 
three years. What a tremendous 
help this would be to further “the 
professional interests of women in 
education,” to “aid outstanding 
members to pursue graduate 
study,” and to bring prestige to 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society! 

If a chapter does not dissipate or 
misuse its scholarship money at the 
local level, the State can accom- 
plish great things. Therefore, each 
local chapter is urged to send all 
of its “Scholarship” dollar to the 
State. Let’s all invest our dollars 
in scholars! 


Birdella M. Ross, Chairman 

Agnes Reigart, Leader 

Discussion Group on 
Scholarship 























THE NATIUNAL PRUGRAM 


1954-1959 


JANE HOOD 


HE program proposed by the 

National Program Committee 

for 1954 through 1959 was 
adopted at the National Conven- 
tion in Boston on August 11, 1954. 
A new program manual will be 
printed and available for purchase 
through the national office. Copies 
of the material presented at the 
convention were distributed to state 
presidents at the convention, and 
it is suggested that those parts 
needed immediately in the states 
be mimeographed for distribution 
by the state program chairmen. 

It is the purpose of this state- 
ment to discuss several questions 
about the program that may be of 
special interest to members at large 
as well as to chapter and state 
program chairmen: (1) What are 
the areas of study in the new 
program, and how were they de- 
termined? (2) What topics and 
projects are recommended as chap- 
ters move into the new program? 


(3) Are specific guide lines avail- 
able for the chapters that wish 
this kind of assistance? 

The selection of areas in the new 
program material is based on the 
ideas and suggestions of many 
Delta Kappa Gamma members. 
Considerable effort was spent by 
the Committee in ascertaining those 
areas of work that members feel 
are of first importance at the pres- 
ent time. 

It was emphasized many times 
that programs should be directly 
related to the purposes of the 
organization.. The Committee was 
urged to develop material that 
would encourage chapters to de- 
vote a large majority of their time 
and efforts to achieving the pro- 
fessional goals on which the Society 
is based. 

It was clear to the Committee 
from these responses that areas of 
program will change only in ways 
that result in a fuller realization 



































of goals, and that reflect the prob- 
lems that are of critical importance 
in the years just ahead. Because 
of this the “new” program is 
similar in many ways to the pro- 
gram for 1949-1954—for the goals 
remain constant. It differs in that 
the new emphasis centers on the 
current crisis we face in public 
education—the shortage of qualified 
teachers. 

And it differs in that a new sec- 
tion is added on leadership. This 
is intended to provide a resource 
for those chapters that wish to in- 
corporate recent research recom- 
mendations on leadership into their 
ways of working. In some chapters 
this material may not be meaning- 
ful at the present time. If this is 
the case, the content of this section 
may be reserved for study at a 
later time. 


THE content areas of the 
new program are five in number: 
(1) Recruitment; (2) Professional 
Growth; (3) Legislation; (4) 
Teacher Welfare; and (5) Uniting 
Women Educators of the World in 
a Spiritual Fellowship. 
Recruitment is the program focus 
for the first period of the new pro- 
gram. It is believed by the Com- 
mittee that if the large membership 
of this organization works effec- 
tively on this area of study, a great 
deal may be done to turn the tide 
of the shortage of teachers in this 
nation. The Program Committee 
urges individual members and 
chapters to review carefully our 
responsibilities and to work to uti- 
lize our potential power as an or- 
ganization in this area of work. 
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It may be necessary for Delta 
Kappa Gamma women to concen- 
trate initial efforts on re-directing 
what may have become a negative 
attitude within our own profession 
about the problems confronting us 
as we work to recruit and to hold 
fine young people in the teaching 
profession. Much research is being 
carried on at the present time by 
professional organizations, by uni- 
versities, and others, to secure in- 
formation about why young people 
choose not to teach and why the 
profession loses many fine young 
people in the first several years of 
their service. The Committee does 
not underestimate the need and 
the importance of such studies. 
They do recommend, however, that 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
may make a most useful contribu- 
tion if the program in the months 
ahead centers around the construc- 
tive things that can be done in our 
schools and communities in the 
months just ahead to secure and to 
retain good teachers. 

Legislation is another content 
area program that is of special 
importance at the present time. 
The program committee believes 
that it is essential for Delta Kappa 
Gamma members to be informed 
about legislation as it relates to the 
purposes of the organization and 
to be actively engaged in support- 
ing legislation that implements 
these goals. 

Obviously, legislation is a con- 
tinuing responsibility. A committee 
in this area may be as active during 
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those periods when the legislature 
and boards are not in session as 
at any other time. The opportun- 
ity to make contacts, to study issues 
and voting records and to set up 
situations where legislators may be 
contacted is often more possible 
during the period when the legis- 
lature is not in session. Such 
background is necessary for skillful 
and decisive action when the legis- 
lature is in session. It is precisely 
this lack of information and under- 
standing that often deters action 
on the part of our members when 
action may be critically needed. 
An increased emphasis on this 
area of program is recommended 
for the next period of our work. 
It is desirable that we accent the 
continuing nature of legislation, 
providing short periods of time in 
many meetings for work in chapter 
meetings, if we are to be effective. 
It is recommended that we utilize 
resources of other organizations 
which are directly responsible for 
educational legislation such as the 
National Education Association and 
state educational organizations, as 
well as organizations directly con- 
cerned with government, such as 
the League of Women Voters. 
However, the assumption that theirs 
is the responsibility for serving our 
profession in matters concerning 
legislation is fallacious. All key 
leaders in education have responsi- 
bility in this area. Legislation 
should be an important and con- 
tinuing part of each chapter 


program. 


) 





FINUERS—KEEPERS 


VERA 


N childhood days, we had the 
game of Finders—Keepers. It 
was a variation of Hide and 
Seek, with many complications. 
The expression is also used today 
as a by-word for recovering lost 
articles. A recent magazine article 
has explained that what is not 
“lost” cannot be “found” and what 
is only “mislaid” cannot be “kept.” 
We may, however, apply the phrase 
to our present serious problem of 
the teacher shortage. How shall 
we find more teachers? How may 
we keep good teachers in the pro- 
fession? 
The Selective Recruitment phase 
of the program of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society has been one of 


-the activities which has given us 


great satisfaction and wide recogni- 
tion. Studies and reports made 
by individuals and by chapters 
have created much interest. The 
problem of adequate recruitment, 
of careful selection, and of con- 
tinued retention has never been 
really solved. It is a two-pronged 
dilemma—finding the beginning 


BUTLER 


and keeping the best at the end. 
Finders—Keepers. 

The early programs of recruit- 
ment teas had a real place in some 
communities. There were, how- 
ever, certain fallacies ever present 
in this activity. Usually the in- 
vited students were seniors whose 
choices for future education or oc- 
cupation were already established; 
often only those who had already 
expressed an interest in teaching 
were included, and, more serious 
still, there was no record kept and 
no “follow-up” planned. We have 
no accurate data concerning the 
real success of this venture, but 
“everyone had a lovely time.” 

More recently, many chapters 
have placed their hopes and used 
their energies on the program of 
the Future Teachers of America. 
Individual members have spon- 
sored active and enthusiastic clubs 
in high schools. This has brought 
experience, information, and real 
interest to a wider group of stu- 
dents. It has been suggested that 
a closer tie be made between the 

















high school club and the college 
chapter. Records of active mem- 
bership would assist a college ad- 
visor to “spot” a good prospect 
early and continue adequate guid- 
ance to maintain interest. 

Some recent studies have indi- 
cated what many of us have sensed, 
that decisions leading to teaching 
may be made by children before 
they get to high school. Every 
teacher in every classroom is a 
personification of “teacher” to her 
pupils. A little child may set an 
ideal in her mind as early as grade 
three. Some experiments with 
“helpers” from grades five or six 
working in the kindergarten have 
been successful. Indianapolis has 
worked out a course for high school 
students to do real “cadet” work in 
the elementary schools. A few 
P.T.A. groups have sponsored a 
well-planned course in Child Care 
for preparing baby sitters. This 
training and experience furnishes 
a lead into teaching. 


So far, our interest in recruit- 
ment has dominated our activity. 
The tragic need for teachers in 
many communities has made 
selection a theoretic term. Su- 
perintendents tear their hair and 
search for anyone to maintain the 
expanding classroom needs. Some 
states have relaxed qualification 
standards and have issued tempo- 
rary licenses. This indicates a con- 
tinued need for The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society program, with seri- 
ous search for more adequate pro- 
cedures. 

The other end of the problem is 
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also important. Why do good 
teachers leave the profession? What 
may we do to prevent this annual 
loss? We have not kept records 
which have given data on the 
causes of unsuccessful experience. 
A recent statement that a group 
of 10,000 graduates was reduced to 
1,000 still in service in 10 years 
was not explained in terms of 
why?, when?, or where to? We 
have studied why teachers stay in 
service, but those who leave are 
lost. 

The normal incidence of mar- 
riage accounts for some. Relaxa- 
tion of school board restrictions 
may save some of these to con- 
tinued service. New provisions 
for maternity leave, better estab- 
lished salary scales, better tenure, 
and pension benefits, may save 
some more. Suggestions have been 
made to provide some form of 
merit rating for superior abilities 
or outstatiding service, but these 
seem fraught with more problems 
than solutions. The beginning 
teacher is interested in living a 
normal life, with adequate salary. 
Good housing, prestige in the com- 
munity, and the open opportunity 
to marry and continue her pro- 
fessional career are all necessary. 
Assurance of these factors may 
benefit retention as well as recruit- 
ment. 

The first year of teaching may 
prove to be the most difficult. 
Older teachers have chosen the 
best divisions, the sunniest rooms, 
and the easiest proctor schedules. 
The new, inexperienced, knee- 
shaking beginner gets what is left 
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over. Afraid to ask for help, 
crowded with new problems, and 
sometimes criticized for inadvertent 
mistakes, the beginner gives up in 
despair. A suggestion has been 
offered that an older teacher might 
constitute herself as a “big sister” 
guide, not as a critical advisor but 
as a sturdy “shoulder to lean on.” 
The lunch period and the teachers’ 
room often become centers of 
“gripe sessions.” The new teacher 
with brave idealism listens in dis- 
illusioned despair. Is that the way 
teachers feel about the work, the 
children, the community? Faculty 
meetings deal with problems, not 
with philosophies and purposes. 
The beginner gets lost in the cog 
wheel and forgets her vision. 

Can the Delta Kappa Gamma 
member help in this problem? 
Could the chapter set a standard 
with a definite program of “follow- 


up”? Two active chapters in Penn- 
sylvania have worked out a scheme 
on a small scale. A member “spots” 
a good candidate in high school. 
They follow her through teachers’ 
college with financial aid if neces- 
sary. There is a scholarship avail- 
able if she wishes one year of 
graduate work. Some member 
“shepherds” her in her first posi- 
tion. After five years of successful 
teaching she becomes a member of 
the chapter. Thus these chapters 
are continuously alert for good 
teachers and are themselves grow- 
ing with keen young members. 

A closer study of these problems 
of recruitment and retention may 
well fit into the program focus for 
the work of this year. It is a con- 
tinuing and vital need. 


Recruitment—Retention 
Finders—Keepers 
































PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Challenge Us 


ALICE I. 


HAT is this Public Rela- 

tions of which we so fre- 
quently hear? Why should 

Delta Kappa Gamma personnel be 
concerned about Public Relations? 
First, let us say that the term 
Public Relations comprises many 
phases and attitudes. It is sugges- 
tive of the ability to get along with 
people and to understand and 
handle with intelligence the prob- 
lems of everyday living. It is allied 





REID 


with the ability to study the indi- 
vidual or groups of individuals 
with whom we coine in daily con- 
tact. It pertains to the insight in 
interpreting the thoughts and un- 
derstanding the actions of people 
in order that more agreeable asso- 
ciations may result through grow- 
ing interest. 

For Delta Kappa Gamma, Pub- 
lic Relations should mean the 
functions of our organization 
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which acquaint the general public 
with its activities, purposes, poli- 
cies, and accomplishments. It is the 
art of creating, expanding, and 
maintaining good will. 

Let us consider for a moment 
how we as Delta Kappa Gammas 
are looked upon by those whose 
favor we would covet. What are 
they thinking about us? How do 
they interpret our attitudes and 
needs? Toward what goals are we 
reaching in our efforts to create 
good public relations? 

Professional characteristics are 
determining factors in establish- 
ing good public relations. Let us 
as Delta Kappa Gamma members 
begin right on our own doorstep, 
as it were, by encouraging the 
young teacher and by letting her 
know that we are glad to help her 
at any time. 

If she is unacquainted in the 
community, we should make it pos- 
sible for her to meet people of her 
age so that she may more readily 
develop friendships and become 
happily oriented in the vicinity. 

Of course all Delta Kappa 
Gammas support their national, 
state, and local educational asso- 
ciations. That is as it should be. 
Perhaps we can sufficiently inspire 
our young teachers to affiliate with 
these same organizations and to 
take active part, if asked to do so. 
The support of all teachers is im- 
portant. 

Should policies of legislation 
come up for discussion in educa- 
tional groups, the Delta Kappa 
Gamma member may further pub- 
lic relations by promoting such 


measures or bills as will benefit the 
largest number of people. 

By giving some thought and at- 
tention to situations at hand, Delta 
Kappa Gamma members should be 
alerted in helping to establish 
harmonious relationships between 
teacher groups and between teach- 
ers and administrators. If we make 
it known that we are loyal to our 
superintendent, to our principal 
or supervisor, and to the teacher 
next door, we may prevent some 
bit of idle, harmful gossip from 
floating promiscuously about. Let 
us build and hold good public re- 
lations in all school contacts. 

There is a vital need throughout 
our country for qualified teachers. 
It would seem that the interest in 
entering the profession is growing 
less and less as the number of 
children to be taught grows larger 
and larger. This is a deplorable 
state of affairs. Can we as Delta 
Kappa Gammas foster public re- 
lations by doing something about 
it? What can we do to strengthen 
the Recruitment Program? 


FUTURE Teacher Clubs were 
started first, just a few years ago, 
in the high school at Laramie, 
Wyoming. Since the beginning 
these clubs have spread to all parts 
of the United States with satisfac- 
tory results. Delta Kappa Gamma 
needs to further this movement 
more and more to keep it on the 
march. Our grants-in-aid, given to 
those high school graduates who 
plan to become teachers, are an 
incentive for students who cannot 
afford advanced study otherwise to 

























































continue their educational work. 
Let us create more of them. 

Many chapters sponsor guest 
meetings, teas, hobby shows, and 
plan entertainment for the F. T. A. 
Members. These are media through 
which a keener interest in our pro- 
fession may be promulgated and 
better public relations brought 
about. 

Who stops to think of the build- 
ing custodian as a prospective agent 
of public relations? He has an 
angle from which to rate the 
teacher that few others have. A 
friendly greeting, a cheerful smile, 
and a bit of praise from us for 
service rendered can go far in 
meriting the respect of this very 
essential factor in our everyday 
relations. 

Johnny or Susie is the best little 
peddler of propaganda that you 
would be able to find. The news 
of what goes on during school 
hours goes right home with either 
of them. If that news is good, and 
if it informs parents of sincere 
Public Relations insofar as it con- 
cerns their child, you are perhaps 
furthering to the best of your abil- 
ity those relations in your class- 
room. 

So, Delta Kappa Gammas, treat 
the child with firmness, yet be 
kind; see that he learns, and at the 
same time keep him happy. Above 
all, bring out the best in him. I 
believe that the child is the true 
instrument through which public 
relations is promoted and that the 
dominant source of these relations 
takes its origin right in the class- 
room. 

Let us become acquainted with 
the parents and visit the homes 
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whenever there is an opportunity. 
Perhaps we can find out through 
these visits what causes our prob- 
lem child to act as he does. By 
securing the cooperation of the 
parents through our efforts in 
establishing public relations, we 
may be able to work along avenues 
which will develop wholesome ten- 
dencies on the part of our so-called 
“problem.” 

Those who pay the taxes for the 
support of the schools or those to 
whom the schools belong are all 
of The People making up the per- 
sonnel of the community. These 
“people” should logically be in- 
formed of the general policies and 
purposes of education and of facts 
concerning materials and equip- 
ment needed to further those aims. 
Each Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
ber should be a one-person public 
relations committee to inform the 
people whenever there is a favor- 
able occasion. 


THE Parent-Teachers Association 
is one of our strongest allies. It is 
vitally interested in giving help be- 
cause the child is its chief concern. 
This group is pleased not only to 
have teachers make requests for 
materials and equipment, but it is 
also eager and willing to support 
legislation which is beneficial to 
the teaching profession. We should 
co-operate with our Parent-Teach- 
ers Association by helping to plan 
informational discussions concern- 
ing some phase of the curriculum 
which the parents wish to know 
more about. So many opportuni- 
ties are offered when we as Delta 


Kappa Gammas can create and de- 
velop a public relations program. 
As a friendly gesture, let us invite 
the president of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association to our guest meet- 
ing. 

Service clubs in numbers are a 
part of every community, large or 
small. Some of these are Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Altrusa, Quota, and 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. They like to know what 
the schools are doing and how they 
may have a part in rendering 
worthwhile assistance. We as Delta 
Kappa Gammas may help to ac- 
quaint them with certain situations 
by inviting them to hold luncheon 
meetings in the junior or senior 
high school lunchrooms, and by 
providing entertainment in the 
form of music, dramatic work, or 
panels. Perhaps they would be 
happy to have a part in securing 
robes for the school choir or in 
contributing financially to the cos- 
tume wardrobe of the Dramatic 
Club. This is public relations at 
work. 

The Community Council and 
the Federated Women’s Clubs are 
proud to have a Delta Kappa 
Gamma representative along with 
other club representatives attend 
their meetings and suggest plans 
pertinent to civic improvement. 
Here again is an opening for fur- 
thering public relations in the 
community. 

Where would there be a more 
perfect foundation upon which to 
build public relations than church 
affiliations? We Delta Kappa 


Gamma members should, upon en- 











tering a community, show that we 
intend to serve the church of our 
choice by making use of the talent 
we have. Directing a choir, or 
singing in the choir, as well as 
sponsoring youth leadership 
groups, are fields where we may 
sow the seeds of good public 
relations. 

Another opportunity presents it- 
self to Delta Kappa Gammas in 
the form of leadership for young 
service groups, such as Brownies, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
the like. These groups could be 
some of our best exponents in the 
Public Relations Program. 

Let us again emphasize the fact 
that public relations is not some- 
thing we can turn on or off at will 
as we do the incandescent light. 
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It is everywhere, all the time. 

Good public relations, Delta 
Kappa Gammas, may result from 
fairness in our relations with the 
milkman, the grocery man, the 
gardener, or the neighbor next 
door, as well as all others with 
whom we make daily contact. 

Delta Kappa Gammas every- 
where, may we each be a promoter 
and an ardent force in establish- 
ing and maintaining good Public 
Relations! 

May our Public Relations be a 
directing influence to further good 
International Relations and a 
power in bringing to pass that 
which we all most desire—a world 
enveloped in an atmosphere of 
Love, Justice, Good Will and 
Peace! 

















HOSE of us who had the good 
fortune to attend the Silver 
Anniversary Convention in 
Boston regretted only that all 
the rest of our members could not 
have shared our unforgettable ex- 
periences. There was a high seri- 
ousness, a nobility of purpose, a 
forward and intelligent look at the 
future that were most reassuring. 
There were evident a re-dedication 
to the things of the spirit for which 
we as Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers stand and a fine sense of the 
proportions of the responsibilities 
that are ours in the years to come. 
The theme of the Convention 











was Daniel Burnham’s famous 
words, “Make no little plans; they 
have no magic to stir men’s blood.” 
Again and again those words were 
repeated, reminding us of the chal- 
lenge of the next quarter century. 
There was pride in our heritage, 
but a much greater pride in the 
possibilities of service that lie be- 
fore us. 

Appropriately enough in those 
environs where we met, the memo- 
rable words from ““The Chambered 
Nautilus” came again and again to 
our minds. “Build thee more 


stately mansions, O my soul!” They 
were mansions of the mind and 
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spirit that were envisioned there. 
One could almost see the spiritual 
experience that took place as the 
members realized that, like the 
chambered nautilus, they must di- 
vest themselves of their old shells of 
apathy, fear or prejudice and leave 
them as the nautilus leaves his dis- 
carded house along the sea. 

In this issue of the Bulletin some 
of the aspects of convention think- 
ing are translated for all our read- 
ers by members. who had_ been 
asked specifically to cover those por- 
tions of convention discussions. 
Our contributors have done their 
best to bring home to you the mes- 
sage of a great convention. In their 
various ways they are attempting 
by an osmosis of the spirit to 
convey to you what they sensed in 
the discussions of which they were 
a part. One and all they are say- 
ing to you that here is a magnifi- 
cent array of opportunities of such 
tremendous and unparalleled scope 
that they should tap all our en- 
ergies in the years to come. 

Likewise, our artist, Mr. R. M. 
Williamson, has done his best to 
suggest some of the phases of lead- 
ership in community life, in organ- 
ization affairs, and in educational 
thinking that our members can be 
expected to enter. The over-all 
theme for the program which was 
approved by the National Conven- 
tion for the next five years is leader- 
ship and the opportunities for ex- 
ercising it that are open to the key 
women teachers who comprise our 
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membership. The possibilities of 
leadership among our women in 
community affairs, in laboratories, 
in helping to plan better school 
buildings, in presiding at meetings, 
in policy-making bodies are all at 
hand. They need only women who 
are fired by the consciousness of the 
worth of the contributions they can 
make and by their convictions that 
being key women. teachers places 
upon them a heavy responsibility. 
All the illustrations brought to you 
by our talented artist suggest some 
of the great array of the facets of 
life in your communities and states. 
It is hoped that during the next 
ten years our members will lay hold 
upon some of these opportunities 
and will begin to fulfill their mag- 
nificent possibilities. 

A new biennium, a new quarter 
century have begun. What shall 
we make of the years ahead? We 
have splendid leadership at hand. 
The newly elected President and 
all the other officers are at work 
to serve you and the high purposes 
of our organization as best they 
can. They need your constant 
help, your understanding, your 
backing. They are in their re- 
spective places to serve you. One 
and all we are looking with hope, 
with optimism, with high purpose 
to what the years ahead can bring. 
They can be great and wonderful 
years if we will make them so. 
“Build thee more stately man- 
sions, O my soul!” 





We Like You as Visitors, 
Bul— 


MARY HOARE 


HEN Americans come to 
England they come usually 
with a limited amount of 
time and money. Also, having 
traveled three thousand miles across 
the sea, they naturally want to see 
as much of Europe as possible. So 
they do the most sensible thing 
under the circumstances—they con- 


sult a good travel agent, and they 
end by taking an organized tour. 
In this way they are able to see a 
great number of interesting, his- 
torical, and beautiful places. They 
see, for instance, Westminster Ab- 
bey, Buckingham Palace, Stratford- 
on-Avon, The Tower of London 
and the Changing of the Guard, 
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and many other notable places and 
traditional events. They usually 
live in hotels with the other mem- 
bers of the tour, or, at best, with 
the English on holiday. They leave 
the country pleased with all that 
they have done and seen, which is 
good for the agent, gratifying to 
them, and comforting to us, for we 
should hate to think that they had 
found us inhospitable. 

Yet we wish so much that, by 
some means, they could get to 
know England as she really is—her 
intimate domestic life, the good 
and the bad. 

That our visitors should see our 
places of interest, our buildings, 
our traditional events is a very 
good thing, for they help the 
stranger to build for himself a pic- 
ture of the heritage and back- 
ground of our nation. But that 
is not England; it is a very im- 
portant part, yes, but it does not 
depict the life and feeling of the 
country as it is today. Since I 
have been in America I realize 
more and more that you cannot 
know a country until you know the 
people—their opinions, their way 
of life. 

I see that the title of this talk is 
“England as seen by an English- 
woman.” I do hope that I shall 
be able to give you a clear picture 
and show her to you as I see her. 

When I look at her I see her 
rather as one might see something 
through a kaleidoscope. At first 
the colors are bright, cheerful, 
without shadow; I see her in the 
period called “before the war.” 
My impressions of that time 
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seem to me now ridiculously child- 
like. We were a large family liv- 
ing in a house in a Kentish village. 
Our parents were devoted to each 
other, and they battled valiantly 
with the financial difficulties of 
maintaining a large family. Our 
food was good and wholesome but 
very plain; our clothes were handed 
down one to another; but the great- 
est burden of all was medical care 
and education, for in those days 
there was no State medicine and 
our middle class position de- 
manded a secondary education for 
which payment had to be made. 
School fees were only half the 
problem; uniform and books very 
often cost more than the tuition. 
Sports and music, etc., were extra. 


IBUT we as children were secure. 
We knew where we stood, what 
we could do and what we could 
not do with propriety. We knew 
that our weekly penny would be 
paid to us without fail, and we 
understood that half of it was to 
be given to the church. We knew 
we should have fish on Fridays and 
roast beef on Sundays. We knew 
that our father was well loved in 
the community and that we could 
safely bathe in his reflected glory! 
We knew he would eat with us at 
weekends, and take us for a walk 
on Saturdays and to church on 
Sundays. We had no wireless or 


other luxury of that type, but we 
were always busy with our ap- 
pointed household tasks, home- 
work, and hobbies. We were very 
happy. We were, I think, a typi- 
cal family. We all had a tremen- 
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dous pride in our country as we 
knew it and loved it, but we cer- 
tainly did not know how the other 
half lived. 

Then I see England during the 
period called “The War Years!” 
A dark, fearful, yet magnificent 
time, when our leader promised 
us only blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat! A time when we grew 
vegetables in our precious flower 
gardens and gave our iron railings 
for ammunition. Imagine an Eng- 
lishman with a cabbage growing in 
his front garden! A time when we 
slept, six or seven of us, in a damp 
coal cellar, and carried our gas 
masks wherever we went. A time 
when little children were parted 
from their parents for months on 
end by evacuation; when homes 
were smashed and our friends were 
buried alive; when for months 
there was a constant, nagging fear 
of invasion; when a bomb could 
disconnect the electricity and leave 
us in darkness in a world of ra- 
tioned candles. 


YET it was not all sad, or bad. 
We learned a great deal. We all 
pulled together. We got to know 
and respect each other. We met 
at instant notice in the middle of 
the night in air-raid shelters in 
such an array of garments that 
laughter was inevitable; and often, 
in the deadliest air-raids, queer 
sounds of singing, and impromptu 
percussion bands made out of tin 
hats and gas mask tops, would issue 
forth above the din of guns and 
bombs and sirens. A time when 


courage and morale were unbe- 


lievably high and we were contin- 
ually inspired by evidences of 
heroism in our midst! 

Then there was our evacuation. 
This was a stupendous piece of 
organization. Plans which had al- 
ready been made at the outbreak 
of war were promptly carried out. 
Mothers went with their young 
babies, and school-aged children 
went with school parties to recep- 
tion areas in the country. Direct 
losses were less than we had dared 
to hope—7,700 killed and 7,600 
wounded children. The psycho- 
logical and social problems created 
by this huge experiment were al- 
most baffling. Only for a minority 
of children was it a solution of war- 
time dangers, but for those at any 
rate it was a means of safety and 
often valuable experience. 

One notable result was that 
thousands of people who had 
known nothing of life in the slums 
became aware of the appalling so- 
cial conditions under which some 
people were living. The children 
came to know the countryside and 
the countryman came to have a 
better understanding of the town 
child. Town and country were also 
brought together by the need for 
volunteer labor on farms, and 
camps were set up where school 
boys and girls could live whilst 
they were helping in this way. This 
not only helped the war effort but 
enabled the child to understand 
the farmer and his outlook. Then 
the government made possible the 
distribution of milk, codliver oil, 
and orange juice in schools, and 
special foods for expectant mothers 
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and young babies. These benefits, 
together with higher family in- 
comes, have improved the health 
of our children so that now we 
have some of the healthiest chil- 
dren in the world. 

So, there we were by the end of 
the war—turned topsy turvy, cast 
out of our safe little niches, faced 
with reconstruction of a gigantic 
nature. Descriptions of bomb 
craters, lack of clothing and heat- 
ing, or the heart-rending cries 
of injured children cannot convey 
to the stranger the extent of our 
wounds, or of the complete and 
utter exhaustion of our people. 

And so the last period called 
“Since the War” is the most diffi- 
cult to describe, for in the general 
upheaval of war, and its aftermath, 
the pieces changed and are’ still 
slowly falling into place to make 
up the pattern of England as she 
is today. 

The country has emerged from 
the most formidable war in its 
history, and we are aware that our 
prosperity and position depend on 
our future efforts and not on our 
past victories. We recognize the 
immense importance of reconstruc- 
tion, and in almost every phase of 
political, economic, and social life 
there is a keen questioning of 
traditional ideas and accepted pat- 
terns of conduct. The widening 
opportunity for able people in the 
public services and industry and 
the provision for scholarships and 
educational facilities on a large 
scale for all children are transform- 
ing our society. 

For a long time we have battled, 
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and systems are evolving which we 
hope will prove good and worthy 
of our country. The Coronation 
of our beloved Queen gave a tre- 
mendous fillip to British prestige 
and trade, and did more to help 
us to shake off the yoke of war 
than anything else. Throughout 
the war we were surrounded by 
notices saying, “Is your journey 
really necessary?”, and “Is your 
purchase really necessary?”, and 
many more. These gradually dis- 
appeared after the war as things 
became easier and we were free to 
do these things without a feeling 
of guilt, yet it took the Coronation 
to give us, as it were, the signal to 
go ahead and live again. It was 
a good excuse to deck ourselves out 
and to look forward with a happy 
and confident heart. 


EVEN if I had a clear picture of 
England as she is today, there 
would not be time to tell of it now, 
so I want you to come with me into 
the village where my mother lives 
and meet the people and see what 
they are doing. For there, in the 
homes of the people, in the fields 


‘and the lanes are the enduring 


things which are, and always will 
be, part of England. 

The village is really a hamlet. 
It has a church which is the center 
of the religious and social activities 
of the community; a large rectory 
where the rector lives alone; the 
Hall where the squire lives; two 
shops, which sell anything from a 
tack to a bale of cloth, a garage, 
a public house, and a school. The 
shops open at nine in the morning, 











close in a leisurely way for an hour 
at lunch time, and shut again at 
five at night. They are also closed 
all day on Sunday and for half a 
day on Wednesday. The bus comes 
through every two hours and the 
conductor will take messages or 
parcels to the next village for you. 
The driver, if he misses his regular 
passengers, will hoot outside their 
house for them! My mother’s house 
is old, it has thick oak beams, and 
its doors and latches are hand- 
hewn. The windows, which are al- 
ways open, are made up of little 
square panes of glass and they have 
gay cretonne curtains. As one en- 
ters the front door one is greeted 
by the smell of polish, lavender, 
pot-pourri and, sometimes, newly 
baked bread. A delicious scent! 
There are flowers in every nook 
and cranny and a lot of old brass 
reflecting the light of the open fire. 
The whole place is very simple and 
very cozy. The cottage stands in a 
garden where there is always bloom 
of some kind, and where the birds 
are encouraged as guests. Part of 
the garden is devoted to herbs, part 
to vegetables and soft fruit, and 
part to flowers. 

There is a meadow at the back 
where the horses and cows often 
graze and, across the road, in front, 
there is an orchard. There are 
other cottages around, some older, 
some newer. Some have thatched 
roofs and some have tiled. But 
whether they are big or little, grand 
or humble, each is the owner’s 
castle and is set in a garden of 
flowers and surrounded by a fence. 
To the south there is a mass of 
gently sweeping hills, known as the 
South Downs. They look from the 
























































distance like a majestic chain of 
mountains, though they are not 
really high. There is a river where 
men try for a trout. 

Foreign visitors are always sur- 
prised by the greenness of Eng- 
land; this greenness is the result 
of the damp rainy climate—the 
chief winds from the southwest are 
moisture laden, and so the grass 
is thick and luxuriant. 

These South Downs are a par- 
ticular source of delight to me. I 
like to go to the very top and view 
the world. The effects of the 
weather also lend great charm to 
the landscape, for the cloud shadows 
weave shifting patterns across the 
hillsides. In England we all have 
a cat or dog as part of the family, 
and the dogs have a time set aside 
for their daily exercise. We walk 
over the field and down the lanes 
so often this way that we come to 
know every bush and tree and crop. 

When the farmer cuts his hay 
the whole village keeps an anxious 
eye on the weather, and if a storm 
should appear imminent whilst 
carting is in progress the farmer 
gets many offers of help. The 
Englishman is shy about offering 
himself, and he’ll just saunter up 
as though he has nothing more in 
mind than an evening walk, but 
once he gets the fork into his hands 
he will work hard. The farmer 
may only grunt his thanks, but 
they understand each other and 
there is good feeling between them. 
The helper considers it a privilege 
and is glad to help, but he would 
be embarrassed by thanks over- 
done. In any case the farmer will 
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see that some eggs or a rabbit are 
sent around as a gift. 

That doesn’t happen only to the 
farmer. My mother was moving 
some flagstones from her garden 
one day when the village police- 
man passed. He saluted her good 
morning and passed on. That eve- 
ning he came over and said he had 
nothing to do and could he help 
her move her stones. Some time 
later, at an interval great enough 
for them not to suspect payment 
for his courtesy, mother sent his 
wife some gooseberries and rhubarb. 
Very little is said beyond “thank 
you,” but they understand each 
other well, these country people. 

Then the Vicar. If someone 
hears that his housekeeper has left 
they make it their business to call 
him in to advise on this problem 
or that, or to play a game of chess, 
and they will see that his visit 
covers a mealtime. The local 
Squire—he is not a man of wealth 
as he was before the war, but is 
very often a man saddled with a 
large house and estate. He cannot 
afford servants any more and he is 
heavily taxed, but he makes the 
best of it and tries to cultivate 
and farm his land. He is a good 
friend to the so-called poor of the 
village (although in these days of 
family allowances they very often 
have more spare cash than he); 
and he gives one of his fields for 
the village cricket pitch and is a 
keen member of the team. On 
Saturday afternoon in the summer 
all the village will turn out to 
watch the team practice. Anyone 
who is capable of holding a bat or 
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throwing a ball can play, but when 
a team is needed for a match only 
the best are chosen, and the others 
stand down with a good grace, 
whoever they are. 

Last night I made out a list of 
all the things that remind me of 
our typical English life—things 
which I most enjoy. There isn’t 
time to tell you all about them 
now, but I should just like to give 
you the list so that you can realize 
a little how much the simple 
things mean to us, and how they 
are bound up with our England. 


Roasting chestnuts on a wintry night 
in front of a roaring open fire. 

As children, watching the sweep’s brush 
come out of the top of the chimney. 

The muffin man, swinging down the 
street and ringing his bell. 

Watching children play conkers. 

Horse riding on the downs with the 
wind in my face, and the smell of the 
earth and the feel of the horse beneath 
me. 

The thrill of hearing the huntsman’s 
horn and the call of the hounds. 

Mushrooming in the very early dawn. 

Meandering in a pony cart or a small 
car down the tiny, twisty Sussex lanes, 
and having to reverse to allow someone 
to pass. 





The hiss and the graceful sweep of the 
hand scythe. 

The smell of new-mown grass, and 
picnics in the hayfield. 

Flying a kite on the downs. 

Waking on Sunday mornings to the 
sound of church bells pealing across the 
meadow, and the crow of the cock and 
the lowing of the cows waiting to be 
milked. 

The May Queen and making her 
crown from the blossoms we picked our- 
selves. 

Primrosing and bluebelling in the 
woods in the spring, and the “furriness” 
of the pussy. willow bursting its buds. 

Skating on the village pond. 

Christmas carols played on the hand- 
bells, the sounds coming and going as 
the players move from one farm to an- 
other. 

Walking miles to church at midnight 
at Christmas under a still starlit sky. 

Lying on one’s back under a giant oak 
or a slender, beautiful silver birch. 

The crisp feel of fallen leaves under 
one’s feet and the smell of bonfires in 
the autumn. 


THIS is the England to which I 
am bound by birth, loyalty, and 
love. The country of which I am 
a very proud citizen. 

But, if there were not an Eng- 
land—why I'd like to be a Virginian! 








Studies in Faure 


SNOW LONGLEY HOUSH 


HE education of the schools 

lays much stress upon the lives 

of the great and good men 
whose deeds have helped to mould 
history. We set before youth the 
dramatic rise of Abraham Lincoln, 
the high choices of George Wash- 
ington, the militant citizenship of 
Theodore Roosevelt. The popular 
magazines bring this information 
down to date by chapters from the 
lives of contemporary men of power 
who naively tell us how they made 
their first thousand, or what quali- 
ties contributed most to their suc- 
cess; much as if George Washing- 
ton, grown introspective, might 
have written on:“How I Became 
the Father of My Country”; or as 
if Shakespeare, breaking through 
his veil of reserve, had syndicated 
the information, “The Turning 
Point of My Career,” with the sub- 
title, “How I Came to Leave Anne 
Hathaway for London.” 

The moralist, of course, supple- 
ments the bare facts of instruction 
by setting up the ideal of service, 
but youth sees, as youth should, 
the dazzling glamour of success. 





With characteristic American con- 
fidence we point out to our young 
people the paths of fame and glory, 
but where, oh where are they learn- 
ing how to fail? For however suc- 
cessful their lives may be as a 
whole, there will be many little 
failures and disappointments tucked 
away in odd corners of experience, 
even at times paving the way to 
success. 

The poet tells us that men rise 
“on stepping stones of their dead 
selves to higher things,” but he 
neglects entirely to tell us how they 
do it. If failure as well as success 
enters into life, would it not be 
well to acquire the technique of 
the art, to learn to fail gracefully 
or gloriously as the case may de- 
mand? Such knowledge, rightfully 
applied, is not to be passed over 
lightly. Taken passively, it is the 
stuff of which sympathy is made; 
actively, it may even incline the 
balance from bitterness to the side 
of smiling at the perversities of 
fate. 

A modern novelist describes a 
character who always leaned gen- 
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tly against her crosses instead of 
straining passionately away from 
them. If she did so by nature, 
may not some of the more aggres- 
sive of us learn at least the art 
which conceals art in the conduct 
of disappointment? Have not the 
truths of history and that distilled 
essence of truth which we call 
literature something to teach about 
those other great and good men, 
even those less great and good, who 
failed? 

The school of educators who be- 
gin by drawing the teeth of the 
wolf in Little Red Riding Hood 
will object to putting before youth 
the idea of failure; but failure as 
an experience, even though its in- 
stances are easily forgotten, has be- 
come part of the consciousness of 
every child long before the official 
school age. We have only, each 
one of us, to recall the poignant 
disappointments of childhood to 
realize how for a transient eternity 
of feeling they were even more 
agonizing than the mellowed fail- 
ures of maturity. 


IT IS not that we want to teach 
children to fail, but we do want 
the word of sympathy, the hand- 
clasp of common experience, con- 
structive first aid to come to them, 
first from the grown-ups who seem 
too remote to be their peers, then 
from that wider world that has 
built for us the backgrounds of 
civilization. 

If failure could get into the 
-ology group and be classed as a 
science instead of an art, it might 
be divided into its several types. 


Perhaps for convenience we can so 
recognize it, for each type has a 
different message. 

First there is what may be called 
the spectacular failures, men and 
women have not made good in 
society, but who, after being “down 
and out,” comfortably thrust them- 
selves upon the virtuous and pros- 
perous, as a problem. This type 
of failure is variously interpreted. 
The eugenist says heredity, the 
radical blames society, the theolo- 
gian falls back on the easy doctrine 
of original sin, the economist pre- 
serves a grim silence while figuring 
on upkeep. The medical man is 
sure the fault is of the body, while 
the psychoanalyst breathes “Com- 
plex!” Every separate theory of 
individual and social conduct holds 
some other condition responsible, 
from the prohibitionist to the one- 
time bootlegger. Meanwhile the 
newspaper draws on these instances 
as copy for the “human interest” 
story, the moralist shakes a phar- 
isaical finger, and the “movie” 
brings the failure to a righteously 
bad end at the hands of the hero. 

When doctors disagree, the lay- 
man in science can scarcely justify 
an opinion. Perhaps his wisest 
course is to fall back upon the 
incontrovertible fact that the fail- 
ure, the outcast, even the problem 
is human, and base his sympathies 
on a more enduring basis than 
mere sentiment. It may be that 
youth in his walks abroad sees too 
much of the spectacular failure, 
and that in this field a broadening 
of the outlook, a reinterpretation, 
with due allowance for various 











factors of control, is more valuable 
than multiplication of instances. 

Nearer to the actual experiences 
of most of us is what might be 
called the concealed failure because 
it so often lurks behind the mask 
of success. The man who to the 
observer stands on a giddy height 
may see, on the mountain peak 
beyond, “the land of heart’s de- 
sire.” Some little barb of failure 
stabs the heart of each one of us; 
our small successes are shadowed 
by what we hope to attain, and 
“the little more and how much 
it is” is never ours. 

Edward W. Bok has given us an 
intimate picture of this experience 
in his autobiography. It probably 
came as a surprise to most of his 
readers to learn that the prosper- 
ous editor of a successful magazine 
was not satisfied with writing moral 
platitudes for the woman in the 
home, that underneath the edi- 
torial exterior was the unexpressed 
heart of a boy yearning for a 
holiday. 

A social worker once said that 
the one common element in all 
the many confidences that came to 
him was the yearning of some un- 
fulfilled ambition—from the lips of 
teachers who wanted to be in busi- 
ness, business men secretly regret- 
ting a missed profession, profes- 
sional men to whom the honor 
unattained took the glamour from 
their outward success. 

Close to them come the renun- 
ciations on which so many homes 
are founded—men following the 
straight path of sacrifice of their 
deepest desires to fulfill their right- 
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ful responsibilities, women who 
have chosen home and children 
and put away the career they might 
have had, without regret but with 
a little sting of sadness. They are 
not failures, you will say. No; no 
life is completely a failure, but the 
underlying element of disappoint- 
ment casts the shadow of failure 
even on its successes and lends 
shadowed brightness to the habit- 
ual cheerfulness of maturity. Sure- 
ly the younger generation which 
is always so confident of success, 
so scornful of failure, needs to see 
from this new angle the very paren- 
tal ladder on which its own am- 
bition so commonly climbs. 
Saddest of all are the human 
misfits of life: the inventor whose 
devices do not work, the business 
man lacking the executive power 
to “put over” his schemes, the 
dreamer, the visionary who, while 
not crushed under the wheels of 
Juggernaut, never quite catches 
hold of the car as it passes, Some- 
times these people are patient and 
ineffectual; more often they retreat 
from the dullness of common day 
into a world of fancy where, no 
longer shabby and aging, they win 
the bride Success who in real life 
has always passed them by. Of 
the stuff of their dreams are fairy 
tales made, the comfort of the 
folk who wove them to escape the 
inequalities of condition which 
beset their existence. We have all 
known such lives, with their pa- 
tient renunciation of externals, 
their inner passionate following of 
the gleam, which to alien eyes 
seems but a will-of-the-wisp, a goal 
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pursued through life until the 
gleam fades into a great darkness 
or, we hope, into a greater light. 

Closely linked with this type 
are the sublime failures, men who 
can only be distinguished from the 
visionary by the coldly appraising 
eye of history. Behind every suc- 
cessful builder for the human race, 
be he scientist, seer, or statesman, 
stands a cloud of invisible wit- 
nesses, the men who tried and 
bungled and failed, but whose fail- 
ure is bound up with ultimate 
success. The Abolitionists battered 
at slavery for a generation before 
Lincoln killed the dragon with a 
single sword thrust. Perhaps Alex- 
ander would not have thought of 
cutting the Gordian Knot had not 
so many before him tried in vain 
to untie it. Today many await, 
more or less impatiently, the ver- 
dict of history on the leaders who 
have tried to realize the vision of a 
co-operative world order, from the 
tragical]-- defeated Woodrow Wil- 
son to %e ardent founders and 
supporters of the United Nations. 

Such failure is, happily, tenderly 
portrayed by Will H. Low in a 
mural painting. His real theme 
was man’s triumph over the air, 
but he does not show for us the 
skimming aeroplane floating in the 
blue, the culmination of the work 
of the Wright brothers, or even 
the experiments of the almost for- 
gotten Langley. Instead, on a 
lonely sea beach we see the slender, 
spent figure of young Icarus lying 
with his eyes closed in death, be- 
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side him the white ineffectual 
wings, the melted wax still drip- 
ping from his shoulders. And the 
title of the picture is simply “The 
Precursor.” 


So it has been down the ages, 
always the voice in the wilderness 
preceding the Messiah, and too 
often the Messiah himself seeming 
to his age but a wandering voice 
scorned of the multitude. 

Youth for a transcendent mo- 
ment of our early century heard the 
promise of that voice and lightly 
offered itself in a “war to end 
war.” If we have somehow lost 
the vision and that slogan has be- 
come a satire on our weaknesses 
and our follies, there is something 
more significant for the present 
time in that other slogan, “Carry 
on.” It speaks to us from the slain 
of the battlefield; it opens before 
us with the red of the poppies; 
down the ages the blood of martyrs 
stains the spot which becomes a 
rallying ground for human ideals. 

That gentle teacher of Nazareth 
felt the weight of failure when He 
faced the end in the lonely garden 
of Gethsemane, knowing that only 
as coming generations “carried on” 
His vision of human brotherhood 
could its reign come upon earth. 
Such failures are the high tide of 
the human spirit, a ringing chal- 
lenge to lesser men to be worthy 
in some degree of our dearly 
bought heritage. The sublime 
failures of history are the eternal 
triumphs of humanity. 


























CITATION 


For Achievement Award 
1954 


ACH year Delta Kappa Gamma 
takes pleasure and pride in 
the recognition of some mem- 

ber who is outstanding in the field 
of education and who has rendered 
notable service to the Society. 
This year we pay 
tribute to one who 
has brought to 
thousands of boys 
and girls in this 
country an appre- 
ciation of their 
heritage as citizens 
of the United 
States of America 
and a recognition 
of their responsi- 
bility for maintain- 
ing the democratic 
way of life. 
Through her writ- 
ings and speeches 
history comes alive, 
and the hard-won 
liberties of our 
forefathers emerge 
as the freedoms we 
cherish today. 
Under the leadership of this 
member, the program of our So- 
ciety evolved more definitely than 
ever before as study leading to 
action, and Delta Kappa Gamma 





members were encouraged to use 
their findings as a basis for partici- 
pation in affairs of the state and 
community. 

Because she believed that it is 
important that our Society have a 
frame-work under 
which its members 
may work effective- 
ly and efficiently, 
she gave long 
hours and unstint- 
ed effort to the 
strengthening of 
the constitution 
under which we 
operate. 

This member 
travels unfaltering- 
ly toward the goals 
to which she is 
committed, and 
justice and truth 
are her compan- 
ions. Forthright 
and courageous, 
Edna McGuire 
Boyd merits this golden pendant 
of honor—this Achievement Award 
—as a symbol of the admiration 
and esteem of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society. 
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Jha. Gatchell. Japastry. 


ZORA ELLIS 


ANA Gatchell, Head of Foods 
Department, School of Home 
Economics, Alabama Poly- 

technic Institute, lives in Auburn, 
Alabama. She was the first presi- 
dent of Pi Chapter, which was or- 
ganized in 1939. 

In August of that year the tenth 
national convention of Delta Kappa 
Gamma met in Asheville, North 
Carolina. Several things about that 
meeting stand out vividly in our 
memory. Maycie Southall was the 
National President. Dr. M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, our National Program 
Chairman in 1939, presented the 
first five-year program. Norma 
Smith Bristow’s two-year-old daugh- 
ter, in a beautiful ceremony, was 
made our national mascot. There 
were, of course, our lovely tra- 
ditional luncheon and banquet. 

These and many other things 
we remember about this Tenth 
Anniversary Convention. But, as 
we said before, Dana was attend- 
ing her first convention. Some of 
you who were present in Ashe- 
ville will recall her. She came 
early and sat on the first row 
next to the aisle, she was always 
interested, was always asking ques- 
tions to clear up what she did not 
understand, and was always drink- 
ing in everything that was said. 
She had come to learn about Delta 
Kappa Gamma so that she could 
better serve her new chapter as 
president. 

Dana was proud to be a mem- 
ber of Delta Kappa Gamma. It 
was a real honor to her. She has 
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been a member who has lived up 
to all our purposes, beginning, on 
the day that she was initiated, a 
life of service to our Society—serv- 
ice to her chapter and to her state. 
Many luncheon and dinner tables 
have been bright and colorful with 
her decorations and birthday cakes. 
For eight years she has served as 
Beta State Chairman of Pioneer 
Women. During this time she has 
also compiled two volumes of 
“Who’s Who in Delta Kappa 
Gamma in Beta State.” 

Pages and pages could be written 
about her life of service to our or- 
ganization as well as to many other 
organizations—and her life has tru- 
ly been a life of SERVICE—service 
without thought of material com- 
pensation. It was with this love 
of giving that Dana made this 
tapestry for Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Now the story of the tapestry. 
Several years ago Dana conceived 
the idea of making a needlepoint 
tapestry in appreciation of the 
ideals exemplified in the life of 
our Founder, Annie Webb Blan- 
ton. 

She found a figure which she 
thought would be symbolical of the 
teacher. (The whole is a classical 
study.) The figure is a woman, 
four and a half feet tall, standing 
on a pedestal, with a potter's 
wheel beside her. She holds in her 
hands a vase which she has molded. 
You will notice that she is scrutiniz- 
ing her product. At her feet is 
another vase. Dana called her the 
Molder of Destiny. 

At the base of the pedestal are 
garlands of the red roses of Delta 
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Kappa Gamma. Also at the base 
are the shields, between which are 
the names of the national presi- 
dents who served until 1948. 

The colors are reds and golds 
both in rich and subdued tones. 
The border is made up of the 
letters of the Greek alphabet, 
which represent the chapters and 
the states of our organization. In 
the border at the bottom is “Delta 
Kappa Gamma” in large Greek 
letters. 

The time for making was 960 
hours. It was begun in the sum- 
mer of 1945 and completed in the 
late spring of 1948. During the 
three-year period, Dana made three 
tapestries. Thread was difficult to 
get, so she worked on one and then 
the other as she could get the 
thread. Completed, the tapestry is 
four feet seven and one-half inches 
wide by ten feet tall. 

This tapestry was first displayed 
at a luncheon in Birmingham, 
March 1948. The luncheon was 
in honor of Dana. The tapestry 
was displayed again in 1953 at the 
Southeast Regional meeting in New 
Orleans. 

This tapestry is a labor of love— 
a gift of love. It was made for all 
the members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma with the thought that it 
would one day hang in a beauti- 
ful headquarters building in Aus- 
tin. 

It is an honor this afternoon to 
present to this Convention here 
assembled for our Silver Anniver- 
sary a gift of love from one who 
loves and appreciates Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 








Educators Award. 


Presentation to Agnes E. Meyer by J. Maria Pierce, 
National President, The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


ACH biennium The Delta 

Kappa Gamma Society has 

the privilege of giving an 
Educator’s Award for the most sig- 
nificant contribution to education 
written by a woman. 

The first Award was made in 
August 1946 at the National Con- 
vention in San Francisco to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her 
study, “Our Young Folks.” The 
second Award was made in August 
1948 to Dr. Kate Wofford for her 
book, “Modern Education in the 
Small Rural School.” The third 
Award was made in August, 1950 
to Louise Hall Tharp for “The 
Peabody Sisters of Salem.” The 
Award for [952 was given Cath- 
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erine Drinker Bowen for her book, 
“John Adams and the American 
Revolution.” 

Nominations for the Award are 
made by publishing houses and 
editors of leading educational mag- 
azines throughout the country to 
the panel of judges for this award 
appointed by the President. 

This biennium the personnel of 
the panel of judges was as follows: 

Dr. Eva Anderson, Chairman, 
Washington, member of the State 
Legislature in Washington; Dr. 
Alice Cooke, Texas; Mrs. Carrie 
Belle Norton, Maine; Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Dr. Ralph McDonald, President, 








Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The book which won the award 
this year is “Out of These Roots” 
by Agnes E. Meyer (Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer) . 

First, a few words about the 
author. Agnes E. Meyer holds the 
A.B. Degree from Barnard College 
and did graduate study at the Sor- 
bonne and Columbia University. 
Married in 1910 to Eugene Meyer, 
she shared his responsibilities as a 
public servant and newspaper edi- 
tor. While raising five children 
(one son and four daughters) she 
wrote a scholarly book on Chinese 
painting and cultivated the friend- 
ship of philosophers, statesmen, 
artists, and writers. John Dewey 
was the greatest single influence on 
her life, while Paul Claudel, the 
Catholic poet, and Thomas Mann, 
the novelist, are her close friends. 

Mrs. Meyer has been Trustee of 
Barnard College since 1933; she 
was first appointed to serve as 
Trustee of the Library of Congress 
by President Hoover. In 1946 she 
was appointed to the Commission 
on Higher Education by President 
Truman. 

She learned politics from Boss 
Ward of Westchester and served 
her county loyally for seventeen 
years; although she preferred fam- 
ily life to holding public office, she 
became a power in Washington 
because she fought for the under- 
dog and never sought rewards for 
herself. 

Mrs. Meyer says she is frequently 
restored by Dr. Conant’s motto, 
“Behold the turtle: he makes prog- 
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ress only when he sticks his neck 
out.” Mrs. Meyer has been doing 
just that as she speaks and writes 
in behalf of public education, 
medical care, and human rights. 
In her own words, “ . Vic- 
tory (over authoritarian ideological 
forces within or without our na- 
tion) will be assured as soon as we 
win the essential battle within our 
own minds and hearts. For 
democracy is not only service, ac- 
tion, brotherhood—it is spirit— 
spirit free, indefinable, all perva- 
sive, that holds us to its revelations 
even when we seek to escape 
them.” 

We are proud and privileged to 
present the recipient of the 1954 
Educator’s Award of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, Agnes E. 
Meyer, for her book, “Out of 
These Roots.” 





















State Publications 
Need Analysis 


GLADYS L. MERSEREAU 


NSPIRATION and information 
we seek to find in our state 
publications. As the member- 
ship in our various states became 
large and widely scattered, it was 
necessary for most of our states to 
circulate some kind of state pub- 
lication. At first, many of these were 
mimeographed sheets which were 
distributed in whatever irregular 
method was deemed advisable at 
the time. That time is past, and 
now the states are putting out reg- 
ular publications on a large scale. 
These vary in size and format ac- 
cording to the needs of the states. 
Progress is always important, but 
progress often brings forth prob- 
lems with which we must deal. So 
it is in the field of state publica- 
tions. Let us look at some of these 
problems and their possible solu- 
tions. If we are to have a state 


publication, it must have value. 
Otherwise, ,there is no reason for 
It should serve as 


its existence. 








a means of unifying the state in 
several ways. Just as the national 
Bulletin and News bring us articles 
of interest and information on that 
level, the state publication should 
disseminate important news on the 
state level. There should be no 
useless repetition of national items 
except to emphasize them. Each 
member has a copy of the national 
publications; she should read them. 
The state publication should in- 
clude contributions of chapter 
members, not necessarily commit- 
tee chairmen, although certainly 
committee chairmen would like- 
wise want to use this means of 
communication with members 
throughout the state. Through 
news items members are able to 
become acquainted with individ- 
uals in distant corners of the state. 
If they would sometimes request 
information from people doing 
work similar to their own in Delta 








Kappa Gamma or in education, 
they would find another value. 

A publication offers an oppor- 
tunity to state leaders to channel 
policies and explain projects that 
are to be recommended to, or that 
have been adopted by, the State 
Executive Board. If the organiza- 
tion belongs to every member, 
every one should be cognizant of 
what is being done in her state. 
She should see new vistas open up 
before her as she meets new key 
women teachers through writing. 
We have mentioned the fact that 
committee chairmen should use 
this means more widely. Each ad- 
ministration promotes new policies 
and appoints new committees. 
There must, therefore, be constant 
repetition of these policies and 
plans. New members are initiated 
who are just beginning to evaluate 
the work of our Society. Members 
of longer standing are assuming 
new responsibilities of leadership 
and read new meanings in their 
interpretations of what is repeated. 

Most states enjoy the steady flow 
of publications from other states. 
This exchange provides new ideas, 
new interpretations of old ideas, 
and new friends. By using a few 
quotation marks, we may copy 
some excellent ideas. One state 
calls its exchange column “What 
Others Say”; another asks “Did 
You Know?” To your list of ex- 
changes be sure to add the names 
of the National President and the 
National Executive Secretary. 

As we look over the state pub- 
lications as they now appear, we 
find they vary greatly. We have 
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several groups who use the mimeo- 
graphed sheets to inform their 
members of state affairs and to 
spread the chapter news of the 
activities of individuals. These 
items are usually quite informal 
and in a small state have great 
value. As more chapters are or- 
ganized, probably these states will 
change the nature of their publica- 
tions. 


MEANY of our states now have 
printed papers using three columns, 
although several use only two 
columns. The first page or the 
editorial page should carry a mast- 
head giving not only the Greek 
letter name of the state but also 
the geographical name of the state. 
We may all know Alpha State, but 
most of us would have to look up 
Alpha Alpha State to recognize 
Pennsylvania, which incidentally 
has its Keystonian well labeled. The 
masthead should also, either on the 
front page or on the editorial page, 
include the frequency of the pub- 
lication, the date of founding, and 
the names and addresses of the 
officers, including the editor. These 
data are important in an exchange 
among states because, perhaps, the 
editor rather than the president 
should receive these issues. The 
deadline for receiving copy is an- 
other important item to include. 

The size and the style of the 
type vary also. Your printer can 
advise you best about kinds of 
type and good layout. He can also 
help you with pictures. At the 
beginning of a biennium you are 
aware of the fact you may want to 
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use certain pictures during that 
period. The editor may wish to 
receive photographs, have the mats 
made early so that they may be 
used when she wishes; she may send 
them into various parts of the state 
for regional meetings involving 
these individuals. Pictures enliven 
a page and give variety as well as 
acquaint us with our leaders. Many 
of our publications give extensive 
coverage to state conventions. 

It is generally expedient to print 
a registration blank for the con- 
vention near the build-up of the 
events. If the blank is to be 
clipped out, it is wise to put it on 
the back of that part of the bul- 
letin bearing the address of the 
person who received the publica- 
tion. Then nothing of import is 
lost. Neither does this imply that 
all material about the convention 
must be located on an inside page. 
Certainly you want plenty of in- 
formation elsewhere too. 

Today teachers no longer con- 
tinue to dwell in one community 
all their lives. This is the age of 
speed, and many of our educators 
now engage in such varied activi- 
ties here and there that it is diffi- 
cult to keep pace with them. They 
move, and publications do not 
follow them. Changes of address 
may be published and clipped by 
those who need them. In this 
way those states which have direc- 
tories may always have corrections 
before a year passes. 

How are the policies of state 
publications determined? As we 
stated previously, each president 
has certairf policies she wishes to 





develop. The chairman of the 
State Publications Committee has 
her ideas. Then some states have 
editorial boards or co-editors who 
make the decisions about what goes 
into an issue and how the material 
is to be arranged. Some state 
presidents direct what is to be pub- 
lished. Other presidents appoint 
committees or boards located near 
the printer. 

Regardless of what items are to 
be printed, there are certain 
standards which are highly desir- 
able. Above all, articles should be 
written in a journalistic style; the 
copy should be informative, reflect- 
ing the spirit of the state and its 
activities, rather than cold copy. 
Correct phraseology is important. 
For example, we should say “a 
member of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society,” not “a Delta 
Kappa Gamman”; we should write 
the Greek letters, not “D.K.G.” Per- 
haps these are small points, but 
being correct in small things is 
often important. In many schools 
we are taught that the meat of an 
article appears in the first para- 
graph and a paragraph frequently 
contains no more than fifty words. 
With aid from your printer and 
your associates your publication 
can and will have dignity. 


CAN the National Committee on 
Publications help the states? Con- 
structive criticism would help, but 
you know that a dress a hundred- 
pound member can wear cannot 
be worn by one weighing two 
hundred pounds. So it is with 
our states. A small state may be 


, 
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issuing a paper which exactly fits 
its needs; yet a large state has no 
use for this kind of paper. The 
National Committee is ever ready 
to lend assistance by circulating 
materials which will be useful in 
setting up standards if such aid is 
solicited. 

There are two very definite prob- 
lems which face the states. The 
first brings up the crucial problem 
of finance and the second involves 
distribution. These two are some- 
what overlapping. Prices of print- 
ing and postage have risen phe- 
nomenally. Still, after studying 
the budgets of various states, we 
can see that some committees are 
paying much higher prices for 
printing than those paid in neigh- 
boring states for similar publica- 
tions. Have you inquired about 
costs from several printers? You 
may be able to save yourself 
financially as two states did re- 
cently. 

The distribution problem is im- 
portant. Many states have recent- 
ly bought addressographs which do 
away with hours of tedious writing. 
However, plates must be kept up- 
to-date, and charging them is time- 
consuming. If you are thinking 
about purchasing such a machine, 
it may be advisable to inquire 
about one large enough for postal 
cards. Frequently states wish to 
send out return cards. One state 
has persuaded its printer to have 
the addressograph in his place of 
business where he addresses the 
bulletins. Most states are not so 
fortunate. In general, if news 
bulletins cannot be distributed by 
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mail to each member, the problem 
is acute. If the editor tries to get 
a package of bulletins mailed to 
one chapter for its meeting, an- 
other chapter has already met the 
previous week-end. The best solu- 
tion probably is to consult the 
postal authorities about the pos- 
sibility of getting a permit for 
cheaper postal rates if mailing is 
done regularly. 

Since the individual member is 
the one who reads a publication 
and reaps the rewards of inspira- 
tion and information, she must 
ultimately pay. Whether she pays 
an extra publication fee or a tax 
with her dues, she still pays. Few . 
states can publish a bulletin with- 
out extra fee of some kind. To 
talk with people sharing common 
interests is a valuable experience. 
Perhaps at a national regional 
meeting members of state commit- 
tees on publications would wel- 
come the opportunity to hold a 
workshop. Actual equipment used 
in nearby states might be demon- 
strated. Someone of you may want 
to offer this suggestion. 

State publications are improving 
materially each year. However, re- 
gardless of the size of the state, 
problems do arise. We have tried 
to discuss briefly some of them 
faced by our state committees on 
publications, hoping that by shar- 
ing ideas we can help each other. 
These are merely suggestions, of 
course. Look over your publica- 
tion and evaluate it in the light of 
the fact that we just celebrated our 
Silver Anniversary. 





a 
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The High Adventure of Giving 


M. MARGARET STROH 


Ceremonials written for and presented at the 
National Convention, Boston, Massachusetts, in celebration 
of the Silver Anniversary of the Society, August 12, 1954. 


The text of these ceremonials is printed by Convention mandate and against the judgment = 
the. Editor. She feels that a moment of shared inspiration such as this ceremony attem 
furnish can never be recaptured. It can be recalled, but the o> the ~- paumary » and the Pitality 
that come began? the senses of eye and ear are all ae, 5 bows to Coonepiion — 
ver ds our readers that with the printing of this }- it becomes copyright ma 
and may on be used for any other purpose without express permission from the Editor. 








FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 
March of the Priests—Athalie—Organ and String Trio 
The Narrator makes her entrance and takes her place at the right of the stage. 


PROLOGUE 
NARRATOR: 
“Not an hour of youth but is trembling with destiny 
“Not a moment of which once past 
“The appointed task can ever be done again 
“Or the neglected blow struck on the cold iron.” * 
Youth and vigor are ours today 
But an hour of destiny has come. 
Of great and glorious moment 
Is this day of days, 
For the sands of a quarter century 
Have slipped away more swiftly than we knew. 
Leaving us to enjoy if we will 
A fresh and radiant maturity. 


To us have been given great and generous gifts. 

Honor, dignity, high purpose have been ours. 

As we came to know 

How gracious were the gifts we shared 

There was born a burning purpose 

To “return these gifts to heaven.” 

We have found a high adventure 

In this giving and this sharing; 

Our lives have been ennobled 

By our fellowship of spirit. 

We have brought to our profession 

The youth and buoyancy we have discovered. 
* 


* Ruskin. 
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We have made of our communities 

Richer places for all to dwell, 

For we have given joyous service 

Wherever need has been apparent. 

To a long and growing list 

Of distinguished, gracious women 

We have made possible 

Their quest for greater knowledge, 

So they in turn might have more gifts to share. 
Impetus and status we have provided 

For outstanding women authors. 

To our shores we have brought 

Teachers from lands other than our own, 

Where the terrible scars of war 

Have left desolation of spirit. 

Pleas for help from displaced and sorrowful 
Children and teachers over the face of the earth, 
Have been met by generous hearts and willing hands. 


We have given of our service and substance 

To men’s organized efforts to forge links 

That shall not be broken 

In amity and understanding of the nations. 

We have shared in the thinking 

Of great international bodies. 

All these things we have given and many more 

And the end is not yet, for today we mark 

The celebration of our greatest adventure in giving; 
Great gifts have we given; great gifts have we shared. 


(From the words: “Shall we be wise enough and t enough,” etc., to the end of pro- 
logue the organ and string trio will play softly the music of A Pledge to Delta Kappa 


Gamma.) 





Shall we be wise enough and great enough 

In the next quarter-century now dawning 

To chart our course in the light of that eternal truth: 
There is no “getting without giving?” 

Shall we give of our intelligence, our thought, our time, 
Our loyalty one to the other? 

Shall we give our faith in woman’s status 

And see the substance of things hoped for? 

Shall we give tolerance and beget understanding? 

Shall we give humility of spirit and become wise? 
Shall we bring a new dedication to our purpose 

To bring into being a genuine fellowship of spirit? 
Shall we give compassion and understanding? 

Shall we bring to all our endeavors 
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A consuming desire te find a way for professional women 
Through the jungles of fear and prejudice and doubt 
Into the great white light of a new day 

That our hearts and hands have helped to build? 


SINGING BY THE AUDIENCE OF: 
A Pledge to Delta Kappa Gamma 


To Delta Kappa Gamma we pledge our hearts today; 

We'll honcr her and serve her and ev'ry call obey; 

Whenever duty calls us we'll answer clear and true, 

“Oh, Delta Kappa Gamma dear, we pledge our hearts to you!” 


We'll strengthen our profession, be true to all her aims; 

We'll lift her standards higher, we'll cherish all her gains. 

So here’s to Education and fellowship so true, 

“Oh, Delta Kappa Gamma dear, we pledge our hearts to you!” 


I. THE GATHERING OF THE FOUNDERS, MAY 11, 1929 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 


Pomp and Circumstance—Organ and string trio. Founders enter in stately procession 
and take their places on the stage. 


NARRATOR: 


For the structure they chose to raise; 

For the splendor of the vision that fired them; 
For the honor accorded to women; 

For the compact triple that bound them; 

And which together now all of us share; 

For the concept of “each for all”; 

For the colors of crimson for courage; 

And gold for faith and loyalty one to the other; 
For the inspiration of those who have left us; 
And the service of those who remain 


Audience response 


We give thanks unto Thee, O God! 

Grant that we may bring a new dedication 

To the things of the spirit for which we stand. 
Grant us compassion, understanding, and kindness 
And a fellowship of spirit 

Pure, undefiled by meanness or malice. 

Let this be our vision! 


° 
(Founders remain in place as a kind of backdrop during The Assembly of the States.) 
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Il. THE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATES 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 
March of the Peers—lolanthe—Organ and String Trio 


NARRATOR: 





In the year of 1930 
Seventeen chapters were born in Texas. 

Intrepid spirits gathered at a convention of the faithful; 

Made brave plans for an expansion 

Into other states and regions. 

By the time another year had passed so swiftly 

Alabama, loyal, lovely, and courageous 

Came to bring her gift of faith in woman’s status. 

Before another spring had merged its loveliness with summer 
Oklahoma joined the crusade of the inspired. 

When the dogwood bloomed next May 

Missouri had by the same vision been fired. 

That next year as spring was mirrored 

In the bayous, Louisiana entered the procession with the others. 
Followed hard by Mississippi, home of chivalry 

And lovely land of cotton. 

The red and gold of autumn 

Had just begun to touch the woods with splendor 

When North Carolina brought its gifts of teaching womanhood. 
Then the land of pure enchantment, New Mexico 

Clasped our hands in fellowship inspiring. 

The year of 1934 was almost gone 

When Virginia, state of proud traditions 

Claimed its kinship with the others, 

And behold! it was spring again 

And the Wonder State, Arkansas 

Joined the proud procession. 

Then the first of the states north of the storied line 

Illinois, loyal, sturdy, and true 

Gave its pledge of full allegiance. 

And Florida from citrus groves to beaches 

That very spring added luster with its entrance. 

North once again to that city fair and stately, 

Pride of all Americans and symbol of majestic country, 

And the District of Columbia came into being. 

Then the state of Andrew Jackson 

From Memphis on to Knoxville, Tennessee, 

Brought its proud history to our glory. 
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By midwinter, Arizona, land of painted desert and of sunshine 
And of rare and lovely beauty 

Entered our fellowship true and sterling. 
Then the country of the Stuyvesants, 

The land of Sleepy Hollow, 

New York, from the Catskills to the seaway, 
Brought its zeal to our endeavors. 

And the state of tall corn 

And golden wheat, Nebraska, 

Joined hands with all the others. 

Then the fine farm-land of Wisconsin, 

The land of furs and trees and trappers, 
Merged its hopes and aspirations 

With those that had preceded. 

And Minnesota of the thousand crystal lakes, 
Playground of storied giants, 

United its ideals and stature. 

And Iowa with great fields of rustling corn 
Its rich and glowing landscape 

Came to add its strength to all the others. 
Then Kansas, rich in fields of glowing yellow 
Brought zest and zeal and loyalty 

To a fellowship waxing mighty. 

But not yet was the imposing roll 

Of states for 1936 completed. 

Came California of the redwoods, 

Home of loveliness and wonder; 

Then Georgia, scene of old plantations 

And warm and sunny in its friendships. 
Then straightway to the Rockies 

Went our intrepid Founder 

And lovely Colorado with its azure skies 

Its peaks, lofty, majestic, and purple 
Brought its gifts of idealism and sturdy endeavor. 
And thus was ended the year 1936 

With ten states added to the roster. 

Came the New Year 


And Pennsylvania brought its beauty, 

Its riches of inspiration. 

Following close upon its footsteps 

Was Maryland with heritage proud and noble, 
Its legends of beauty and splendor. 

As spring set the Blue Grass waving 

Kentucky came into the circle, 








Bringing charm and culture and story. 

When another New Year dawned, 

Ohio stood poised for its entrance 

Bringing strength and unlimited vigor. 

Then the state of Clark and storied Vincennes, 
Indiana, brought its zeal and loyalty. 

And the little state whose shores 

Are lapped by the great Atlantic, 

New Jersey, followed swiftly only a month thereafter. 
With the bloom of the azaleas and jasmine 
South Carolina came into being. 

Then the state where Brigham Young 

Built his incredible empire 

In a land now flowing with milk and honey, 
Utah, joined the great procession. 

And Michigan of the mighty waters, 

Of teeming industry where man-made coursers 
Dash off the assembly line, 

Glowing in pristine splendor, 

Rounded out the year of 1938. 

And lo! ten years had passed. 

On that anniversary date 

Connecticut, the Nutmeg State, 

Brought new riches to our concepts. 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 





Then Vermont of the rolling lovely country 

Offered her integrity and rock-ribbed independence. 
It was not until the following year 

That Montana, home of vast and buried treasure, 
Gave her gifts of teaching splendid. 

Came Idaho with its ranches, 

Its lovely lakes, and falls 

To mark the spring of 1940. 

Then Wyoming of great parks and mighty forests, 
Its towering peaks that catch the breath 

And dissolve the soul in wonder 

Brought to us fresh and glowing vigor. 

When the autumn came that year 

North Dakota added the mighty impetus 

Of its great heart and fine ambitions. 

That self-same week its sister, South Dakota, 

From Sioux Falls to Rapid City 
Entered the ranks of high idealism. 
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In the year that followed came Oregon, 

That state of matchless beauty, 

With all its gifts of unselfish sisterhood. 

And before the clock had marked the passing 

Of another day, Washington joined the proud assembly. 
Only a week thereafter Delaware 

Of tiny scope but of mighty heart 

Asserted its loyalty and allegiance. 

Then the state of traditional learning 

With all its proud history of great and glorious deeds, 
Massachusetts, offered its heritage of lofty thinking. 
And a state of beauteous countryside, 

Of picturesque views and lovely rivers, 

West Virginia, brought loyalty, sturdy, unending. 
Then the trail wandered west again 

And Nevada, great state of silver and copper 

Added the luster of its woman teachers, 

To the swelling ranks of our sisterhood. 

Two years passed by before Maine 

Of the rock-bound shores added its vigor and thinking. 
When the autumn rolled around that year 

Rhode Island came in with the colorful splendor. 

And three days thereafter the mighty roster of states was completed 
With the entrance of New Hampshire 

That has brought us granite integrity, 

And loyalty real and compelling. 


But not yet has the great roll call been finished 

For the pearl of the Pacific is still to come. 

Hawaii, that lovely land of poesy and song 

Brought her overflowing gifts of love and generous kindness 
And it was 1949, and the twentieth year had passed. 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 


Two years later we were honored 

By the coming of British Columbia, 

And in June of this very year 

The Province of Ontario came into the fold. 
These the first of Canada’s provinces 

Or indeed of any land other than our own 
Have merged with us their ideals and fortunes 
To stand forever as living symbols 

Of the bond that exists among women teachers. 


Singing by the audience as the tableau is completed and in spotlight of America 
the Beautiful. 
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America the Beautiful 


O beautiful for spacious skies, O beautiful for pilgrim feet 

For amber waves of grain, Whose stern impassioned stress, 
For purple mountain maijesties A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Above the fruited plain. Across the wilderness, 

America! America! America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, God mend thine ev’ry flaw 

And crown thy good with brotherhood Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
From sea to shining sea. Thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for patriot’s dream 

That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam 

Undimmed by human tears. 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


The President (with the assistance of a Founder) then presen 
representative. 


To the great Society to which you have given allegiance 

You have brought gifts immeasurably precious. 

To the profession to which you belong 

You have brought honor unblemished. 

To our fellowship of women teachers 

You have given beauty and meaning. 

To you the representatives of our mighty states and provinces, 
The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 

Great parent of us all, 

Presents a charter to symbolize anew 

Our union, to re-affirm our faith 

In this fellowship of teaching womanhood 

And to avow once again our belief in our indestructible unity. 


been presented, to the music of the organ and string trio. 


Il. A GIVER OF GREAT GIFTS 


Trio plays very softly from A New World Symphony 
Curtains part to reveal portrait of Annie Webb Blanton 


NARRATOR: 





On a blue October day in 1945 
Annie Webb Blanton, Founder and Friend, went away. 








* ¢ @ 





the charters to each 
The state presidents leave the platform in orcer, after charters have 
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One woman gave her faith to us; 
One woman dedicated her life to us; 
One woman translated her vision for us, | 
And fired the spirits of the rest of us; 
Until we too shared the splendid dream. 
She gave joyously of her great gifts, 
And toil unremitting and sacrifice. 
Then one day the valiant spirit faltered, 
And quietly she slipped away 

Leaving us to think how very fair 

Is the land to which she went 

Since she lingers there. 





Great gifts she gave us; 

To her likewise a great gift was given. 

Upon her was bestowed the inestimable boon 
That is vouchsafed to few— 

Of seeing in her lifetime a great dream realized. 
She felt the pulsing warmth 

And the dynamic movement of the great Society 
‘To which she had given her being. 

In sixteen short years a miracle had been wrought; 
She could safely leave it now in other hands, 


REQUIEM SOLO 


(Tune: “Going Home” from the New World Symphony—Dvorak) 


Take thy rest, journey done, 
Thou with vision blest; 

Still thy life liveth on 
Though thou are at rest. 


Work of love dream-inspired, 
Bindeth friend to friend, 
Loyal hearts keeping faith 
Till the journey’s end. 


Take thy rest, labor o’er; 
Leave thy dream behind, 
Other hands lift the torch 
Fallen now from thine, 
Fallen now from thine. 
Words by Clara M. Parker 


“A few short yesterdays and you were here. 
“Your kindly smile, your tender words of praise, 
“Your laughter, spraying beads of happiness, 
“Aye, sometimes masking showers of urgent tears. 
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“All these and more are memories of you, 
“That come to us on misty wings of night, 
“Or in the clamoring hours of task-filled days 
“A swift though gentle solace for our loss 

“In which we breathe the music of the past. 


“And yet, the Past shall not claim you for its own 
“Nor changelessness be pocketed in Time, 


“The moon, clear as the gleam of Galahad, 

“Is still the same as when it lit dark aisles 

“Of wilderness for those awe-stricken two 
“Trembling outside the gates of Paradise. 

“The same hope-giving tints of eventide 

“Are ours today, as they were alien Ruth’s 
“Gleaning sparse grain let fall from careless hands. 


“These things are God’s; they shall not pass away, 
“Nor changelessness be pocketed in time. 
“Your virtues, then, give you Eternity.” 


—Anne Paget Rogers 


The New World Symphony (Second theme) —Organ and String Trio. 
Curtains close slowly. 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 


IV. THE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Lilliam Schmidt, Chairman, the National Scholarship Committee 
Delta Kappa Gamma (p. 5—Song Book No. 3) —Organ and Trio play softly. 


Many years have passed since first we knew 
That to provide some of our numbers 

The material and spiritual impetus they needed 

For the quest of further knowledge 

Was one of the surest ways 

To improve the prestige of women teachers. 

And, indeed, of womankind in general. 

It was 1940 when our first scholarship came into being. 

Since that time two other foundations have been completed, 
And a growing procession of distinguished gracious women 
Have done honor to our name 

And added luster to their own achievements. 
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The National Committee on Scholarships 
With pride in its candidates 

And the sure consciousness of the worth 
Of one more of our adventures in giving 
Presents to you, Madame President, 

The names of the distinguished recipients 
Of the 1954-1955 scholarship awards. 


For the Annie Webb Blanton Scholarship 


Mary Rose Costello, who hails from Illinois. 
On leave at the moment from her post 

At the Junior League School 

For Speech and Hearing Handicapped 

In Atlanta, Georgia, she is currently at work 
For the doctorate at Northwestern University. 
The Committee takes great pleasure 

In presenting Mary Rose Costello of Evanston. 


For the Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship 


The Committee presents Inez Nelbach of Yonkers, New York. 
An instructor in English at Barnard College, 

She has already completed all residence requirements 

As well as all preliminary examinations for the doctorate. 
Her research on John Pecham, Archbishop of Canterbury 

In the thirteenth century 

Will take her to England. 


For the M. Margaret Stroh Scholarship 


Lillian Rogers of Las Vegas, New Mexico 

Is the recipient of this Scholarship 

And will pursue her work for a doctorate in Education 
At New York University. 

Her study proposes to disclose 

Whether there is need for changing emphasis 

In the teaching of business subjects 

And whether special handbooks 

Might be beneficial in teaching bi-lingual students. 


The Committee reiterates its satisfaction 

In the high quality of the candidates chosen, 
And iri the wide variety of their interests, 
Interests that assure the kinds of research 
That attests the quality of leadership 

We hope our members will achieve. 


To each recipient goes $2,000.00 to be of some assistance 
In her quest of further knowledge, 
Greater professional prestige, 
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And the fulfillment of her ambition 

To become a finer, nobler teacher. 

With the monetary gift 

Are coupled our whole-hearted good wishes, 
Our thoughts, our prayers! 


PRESIDENT: 


One more of our adventures in giving! 

One more idealistic endeavor completed! 

To the three women who this year go forth to larger opportunity 

We offer our congratulations upon their already distinguished achievements, 
Our fervent hope that the year may bring them 

Unlimited hope, joyous enthusiasm, 

Fulfillment of their professional dreams, 

And the sure consciousness that they bear with them 

The sense of pride all of us feel 

In their opportunity to bring added prestige 

To their own achievements and to the great Society whose name they bear. 


Once again all of us share great gifts 
Of pride in them, of exultant satisfaction in our ability to offer these awards. 
Because we have given, we share much more in the receiving. 


March of the Peers—Organ and String Trio. 


V. OUR GREATEST ADVENTURE IN GIVING 


The Co-Chairmen of the Silver Anniversary Fund enter two rear doors simultane- 
ously, heading the procession of state representatives which advance in order of 
precedence as assigned. 


March Music by Trio 


Prologue—Eula Lee Carter 





Two brief years ago 

We dreamed another dream. 

Two possible choices were ours 

As we faced. this day. 

Contentment, satisfaction with our efforts 
Glorification of our past achievements 
Might have been the foci of this anniversary date. 

We chose the harder way and set our faces 

To the accomplishment of one of our noblest goals. 

We were reminded again and again 

How futile it is to seek professional status for women 

When only one in ten has achieved an advanced degree. 

Imperative, immediate is the need of trained leadership among women. 
We could think of no more beautiful way 
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To demonstrate our faith in women, 

Our proud consciousness of their abilities, 

Our flaming desire that they may come into their own 
Than to dramatize by a superlative gesture of giving 
Our credo “Each for All.” 

We set for ourselves the lofty goal 

Of $51,000, a noble sum and one that would provide 
A $1,000 scholarship for every state unit of our organization. 
No matter how tiny the state, 

No matter how limited its possibilities of giving, 

It shares alike with the greatest of them all, 


7 as Sa ha 


Madame President, it is with overwhelming pride 

In the spirit that prompted their giving, 

In the selflessness of their desire to share, 

In the insight that gave impetus to their gifts 

And wings to their spirits as they gave 

That we present to you the representatives of our mighty states and provinces 
Who will themselves offer to you the symbol of office in our great Society, 
The gifts they have elected to bring. 


(Here Chairman, Silver Anniversary Fund will begin the roll-call of the states in the 
order determined by the time when gift was completed and each state president will 
present the gift for her state. At the middle of the roll-call the Co-Chairman will take 
up the roster and conclude it.) 


Epilogue—Margaret Boyd 
CO-CHAIRMAN: 


A great man said many decades ago: 

“When thou makest a gift let it be of such a thing as will last long; 
To the end that it may be in some sort immortal, 

And may frequently refresh the memory of the receiver.” 

There is immortality in these gifts 

For they have to do with the growth of mind and spirit, 

A thing which cannot perish! 

There is refreshment for the spirit 

In these gifts for they bless without end 

Both the givers and the receivers! 


THE PRESIDENT: 


Had I silver words to express 

The pride I feel in this superlative gift 

They would still be inadequate 

To convey to you my sense of the beauty of the thing you have done. 
You have given to professional women 

The country over a lift of the spirit. 

You haye said in tones of ringing clarity, 

“By our deeds shall they know us.” 
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You have furnished such undeniably 

Beautiful evidence of your unlimited faith 

In woman’s powers, 

That I have no words to express the depth of feeling 
And the degree of pride, 

Which all of us share. 


As a small memento of this unforgettable occasion we wish to present each of 


you as the representative of your organization a silver scroll on which are inscribed 
words that we hope in the years to come will be a lamp unto our feet and a light 
to our pathway. 


Presidents exeunt in order as they receive their scrolls. 


March of the Peers—Organ and String Trio. 


FLOURISH OF TRUMPETS 


VI. BIRTHDAY CEREMONY 


Soft Background Music—The Rose of Delta Kappa Gamma 
NARRATOR: 





This is truly our greatest birthday 

For not only does it mark another milestone 
But it symbolizes our re-dedication 

To the things of the spirit for which we stand. 


A fitting symbol of our fellowship 

Is the rose glowing with the color of courage. 
Never has there been a time 

When the influence and possibilities 

Of women teachers have been so magnificently 
Challenged as they are today. 

Never has there been a time 

When courage of a rare and beautiful kind 
Has been so insistently demanded. 

Our is the challenge! 


We are just beginning in science, religion, and education 

To glimpse the celestial aspects of a more radiant maturity. 

Have we the courage to remember that it is ours 

In large measure, to shape the destinies of that great host of children of 
tomorrow 

Who will either plunge this old world 

Into the greatest social and spiritual confusion 

It has ever known, or make for it 

A civilization vastly fairer, wiser, better 

Than sixty centuries have yet been able to produce? 

Ours is the task! 
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Have we the courage to remember 

That we cannot treat these youthful souls 
As if they were machines? 4 
We cannot merely polish cogs with academic brickdust 
And the kelp of pedagogic taboos. 

It is not enough just to set in motion 

Immortal locomotives that function only in good, oiled but empty futility. 

We cannot be content with cultivating abilities 

Unless we give our children a flaming purpose. 

A living fire! 

Let this be our work! 





I give you then as our birthday symbol 

The rose glowing as the courage 

That must be ours as teachers 

As the humanity that must never leave us. 

Flaming as the purpose 

That idealism must keep alight in us 

To face the new day; warm and lovely 

And those whose lives we touch. 

May we come together again and again 

On our birthdays in the coming years 

With this reminder to our spirits 

This light upon our pathway. 
As Soloist sings: The Rose of Delta Kappa Gamma 
Curtains part to reveal spirit of the future Delta Kappa Gamma, and four persons 


come down center aisle to place in the arms of person symbolizing the future their 
gifts of roses. 


CONCLUSION: AUDIENCE, The Organ, the Trumpeters, the String Trio. 
Now Thank We All Our God 


Now thank we all our God, O may this bounteous God, 
With heart and hands and voices, Through all our life be near us, 
Who wondrous things hath done, With ever joyful hearts, 

In whom His earth rejoices; And blessed peace to cheer us, 
Who from our mothers’ arms And keep us in His grace 

Hath blessed us on our way And guide us when perplexed, 
With countless gifts of love, And free us from all ills, 

And still is ours today. : In this world and the next. 


All praise and thanks to God, 
The Father now be given, 

The Son and Him who reigns, 
With them in highest Heaven, 
The one eternal God, 

Whom earth and Heaven adore, 
For thus it was, is now, 

And shall be evermore. 








They have gone 





Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 


Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Alabama 


Mrs. A. Clinton Decker, Gamma Chap- 
ter, on April 11, 1954 in New York City. 

Mrs. Lenore Gore Waldrop, Iota Chap- 
ter, on April 8, 1954 in Jasper. 

Mrs. Henrietta S. Smith, in Birming- 
ham, on July 18, 1954, member of Alpha 
Lambda Chapter. 


Arkansas 


Miss Annie Camp, Pi Chapter, on No- 
vember 26, 1953 in Monticello. 

Mrs. Velora Westfall, Psi Chapter, in 
March, 1954 in Camden. 


California 

Mrs. Muriel Stull Shingler, member of 
Beta Chapter, on November 18, 1953 in 
Glendale. 

Mrs. Ida M. Collins, in San Bernardino, 
on June 6, 1953, honorary member of 
Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Helen B. Spindler, Iota Chapter, 
on October 20, 1952 in Sacramento. 

Miss Alma Thompson, Pi Chapter, on 
March 31, 1954 in Ferndale. 

Mrs. Emma Kast Jones, Rho Chapter, on 
April 28, 1954 in Pasadena. 

Miss Martha E. Trafford, in Los 


Angeles, on April 12, 1954, member of 
Rho Chapter. " on mine 

Mrs. Mary Pogee: Alpha Lam’ p- 
ter, on June 20, ise 


in Carmel. 
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Miss Julia Marie Doughty, in River- 
side, on October 9, 1952, member of 
Alpha Pi Chapter. 

Miss Maurita Grassle, Alpha Pi Chap- 
ter, on December 1, 1953 in Redlands. 

Mrs. Velva T. Short, Alpha Chi Chap- 
ter, on May 6, 1954 in Compton. 

Mrs. Mary Murphy, in Wasco, on June 
30, 1954, member of Beta Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Hildegard Richards, Beta Nu 
Chapter, on February 4, 1953 in San 
Pablo. 


Colorado 


Miss Kathleen Fryhofer, Eta Chapter, 
on April 9, 1954 in Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. Elsie Duncan, Lambda Chapter, 
on September 28, 1952 in Denver. 

Miss Emma T. Wilkins, on July 9, 
1958 in Fort Collins, member of Nu 
Chapter. 


Florida 


Mrs. J. Reid Ramsey, Gamma Chapter, 
on June 10, 1953 in Lutz. 

Miss Belle Collar, Theta Chapter, on 
September 2, 1948 in Lantana. 

Miss Doris Brownell, in Tallahassee, 
on April 29, 1952, member of Iota Chap- 
ter. 

Miss Lillian Cross Ruediger, Iota Chap- 
ter, on January 15, 1952 in Tallahassee. 
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Georgia 

Mrs. Gussie Tabb King, in Milledge- 
ville, in January, 1954, member of Beta 
Chapter. 

Illinois 

Miss Anna L. Ondesco, Omicron Chap- 
ter, on June 21, 1954 in Morris. 

Miss Mildred Dorothy Fleming, on 
May 22, 1954 in Monticello, charter mem- 
ber of Alpha Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Mary G. Blaeuer, Alpha Tau 
Chapter, on June 27, 1954 in Carlinville. 
Indiana 
Miss Charlotte Voss, Gamma Chapter, 

in Michigan City, on June 22, 1954. 

Miss Mildred Ragains, Alpha Theta 
Chapter, on November 10, 1953 in 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa 


Mrs. Edna Jones Johnson, in Ames, in 
November, 1952, member of Eta Chapter. 


Kansas 


Miss Martha A. Thompson, Delta Chap- 
ter, on July 18, 1952 in Concordia. 

Miss Nina Kirkwood, in Marysville, 
on April 11, 1954, member of Alpha 
Delta Chapter. 


Kentucky 
Miss Laurena Eaton, in Rochester, 
Minnesota, on May 2, 1954, member of 
Theta Chapter. 


Louisiana 
Miss Catherine Hunter, Xi Chapter, on 
November 16, 1953 in Rayne. 


Maine 
Mrs. Cora Dillingham Roberts, in 


Springvale, on March 25, 1954, honorary 
member of Beta Chapter. 


Maryland 
Miss Mary Faulkner, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on March 31, 1954, member 
of Alpha Chapter and State Founder. 


Michigan 
Miss Maud Hagle, Beta Chapter, on 
May 18, 1954 in Ann Arbor. 
Miss Elizabeth Deloss Daniels, in El- 
kins, West Virginia, on June 9, 1954, 
member of Theta Chapter. 


Minnesota 


Miss Estelle Hammerlun, Delta Chap- 
ter, on June 14, 1954 in St. Paul. 


Missouri 


Miss Anna L. Clack, Gamma Chapter, 
on June 8, 1954 in Nevada. 

Miss Bessie Ray, in Kirksville, on May 8, 
1954, member of Delta Chapter. 


Montana 


Miss Pearl Lee, Alpha Chapter, on 
October 23, 1953 in Helena. 
Miss Collette Cassidy, in Glendive, on 


October 17, 1953, member of Theta 
Chapter. 

Miss Margaret Corbett, Theta Chapter, 
in 1953 in Glendive. 


New York 


Miss Mary C. Havens, Alpha Chapter, 
on October 15, 1952 in New Paltz. 

Miss Nina Plamondon, Gamma Chap- 
ter, on May 14, 1954 in Tarrytown. 

Miss Helen McCormick, in Albany, on 
July 18, 1952, member of Delta Chapter. 

Mrs. Margaret Mountain Wagner, on 
oo 1, 1954 in White Plains, member 
of Epsilon Chapter. 


North Dakota 


Mrs. Zita Tillquist, Iota Chapter, on 
September 15, 1953 in Dickinson. 


Ohio 

Mrs. Louise Hildebrand, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on May 10, 1954 in automobile acci- 
dent near Massillon, Ohio. 

Miss Velda E, Tompkins, in Norwalk, 
on May 6, 1954, member of Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Lenora Vallery, Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, in Piketon, on April 21, 1954. 


Oklahoma 


Miss Ann Elizabeth Brittson, on July 3, 
1954 in Oklahoma City, member of 
Alpha Chapter. 

iss Nettie Frances Underwood, Beta 
Chapter, on June 2, 1954 in Tulsa. 

Mrs. Anna B. Crouch, honorary mem- 
ber of Mu Chapter, on May 20, 1954 
in Tuttle. 


Oregon 


Miss Josephine M. Penrod, Alpha 4 
ter, in Klamath Falls, on June 11, 1954. 














Pennsylvania 


Miss Harriet A. Elliott, Alpha Chapter, 
ae 26, 1954, drowned near Gallipolis, 
0. 


Mrs. Bernice Barton Fewkes, in Phila- 
delphia, on December 16, 1953, member 
of Alpha Chapter. 

Miss Florence Louise Nicholas, Delta 
Chapter, on December 5, 1953 in Haddon- 
field, New Jersey. 

Dr. Ellen M. Geyer, Theta Chapter, in 
Pittsburgh, no date given. 

Miss Adeline Marie Pillot, in Scranton, 
on June 4, 1953, member of Mu Chapter. 

iss Elsie Moore, Sigma Chapter, in 
September, 1953 in Danville. 


South Carolina 


Mrs. Anabel Heaton, Theta Chapter, 
on August 14, 1954 in Anderson. 

Mrs. Betty Quinn Bedenbaugh, in 
Hartsville, on November 9, 1953, member 
of Iota Chapter. 


Tennessee 


Miss Clara Bumpous, Beta Chapter, in 
Nashville, on November 27, 1952. 

Miss Edith Grimes, in August, 1953 in 
Nashville, member of Beta Chapter. 

Miss Elizabeth Oehmig, Founder of Xi 
State and Beta Chapter, on June 24, 1954 
in Nashville. 

Miss Katherine Agnes Monohan, honor- 
ary member of Delta Chapter, on 
March 6, 1953 in Nashville. 

Miss Esher McNeely, in Knoxville, on 
June 22, 1954, member of Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Rena Hight, Rho Chapter, in 
Columbia, on March 11, 1954. 


Texas 


Mrs. Waldine Shurr, Alpha Chapter, in 
A Mise ae oy ly 5, 1954, in 

Miss a , on july 5, . 
McKinney, member of pelts Chapter. 

Miss LaVerne Sweatman, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on March 4, 1954 in Dallas. 

Mrs. Ada T. Terrill, Epsilon Chapter, 
on February 18, 1954 in Dallas. 

Miss Clifford LeTellier, in Waco, on 
April 25, 1954, member of Zeta Chapter. 

Miss Helen Wildish, on August 20, 
1954 in Waco, member of Zeta Chapter. 

Mrs. Anna Lee Manson, Iota Chapter, 
on May 25, 1953 in Dallas. 

Miss Lucy Belle Morgan, in Austin, 
on April 6, 1954, charter member of Xi 
Chapter. 
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Miss Mary Lillian (Lillie) Everett, 
Omicron Chapter, on May 2, 1954 in 
Galveston. 
Mrs. Cora Ferguson, 


au Chapter, on 
October 21, 1953 in Mexia. 

Miss Winnie Jewel Gray, in Cleburne, 
on April 16, 1953, member of Alpha 
Gamma Chapter. 

Miss Katie Feeser, on May 12, 1954 in 
Paris, charter member of Alpha Delta 
Chapter. 

Ethel Cassles, Beta Lambda Chap- 
ter, on June 25, 1954 in Greenville. 

Mrs. R. B. C. Ware, Gamma Upsilon 
Chapter, on March 27, 1954 in Sabinal. 

rs. Marie Louise Netts, in San An- 
tonio, on April 9, 1954, member of 
Gamma Phi pter. 


Utah 


Miss Johanna Moen, honorary member 
of Beta Chapter, on May 12, 1954 in 


Mrs. Esther O. Edmunds, in Provo, on 
April 28, 1954, member of Gamma 
Chapter. 


Vermont 


Miss Florence Fisher, Alpha Chapter, 
in Burlington, on January 28, 1954. 

Miss Mary B. Sullivan, on April 10, 
1954 in Burlington, member of Alpha 


a oy 
iss Clara Wheeler, state honorary 
member, on April 19, 1954 in Montpelier. 


Washington 
Miss Rubie Spafford, Xi Chapter, on 
May 4, 1954 in Aurora, Illinois. 
Dr. Kate L. Gregg, honorary member 
¢ — Chapter, in Chehalis, on July 
, 1954. 


West Virginia 

Mrs. Susan Maxwell Moore, in Morgan- 
town, on December 24, 1953, honorary 
member of Gamma Chapter. 

Miss Ruth Emma Miller, Delta Chap- 
ter, in Parkersburg, on May 10, 1954. 

Mrs. Margaret Harrah Deitz, Iota Chap- 
ter, on April 1, 1954 in Crawley. 


Wisconsin 


Miss Hazel I. Roberts, Xi Chapter, on 
August 30, 1954 in Milwaukee. 

Dr. Henrietta Race, in Appleton, on 
August 22, 1953, member of Omicron 
Chapter. 
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Report of the President 
1952-1954 


"Tbe old order changeth, yielding place to the new.” 


The new is always stimulating and exciting, but there is a glory, too, in the 
recollection of the past, with its successes and its difficulties. The past can never be 
ignored for it is an inseparable part of the present, and a foundation for the future. 
But it is the future that dominates our thinking as we in Delta Kappa Gamma cele- 
brate our Silver Anniversary together. 

As we pay tribute to our Founders and to all those who have pioneered in Delta 
Kappa Gamma in the past twenty-five years we find ourselves eagerly planning ways 
in which we can increase the effectiveness of the great Society for which they labored. 
We, too, want to use OUR talents and skills to develop Delta Kappa Gamma into one 
of the great forces for increasing the professional stature of women in education 
throughout the world. It is the height of futility to dream dreams, and then avoid 
looking at the things which need to be done if we are to realize those dreams. So—come 
along with me, and let us consider together some of the needs of our Society today. 
To meet these needs will seem less difficult to us because we shall be heartened by the 
success of our past. 

None of our suggestions will take the form of recommendations. We have a 
tremendous faith in the power and integrity of action which follow thorough dis- 
cussion of a problem in which all aspects are considered and solutions weighed as to 
probable results. Our Thursday morning di groups are exp d to yield 
recommendations which will be further talked over in Town Meeting that evening. 
This will be followed, we hope, by action in the sessions to come later. Let us say, 
then, that this report provides an opportunity for you and your National President 
to think together regarding certain phases of the Society’s work. 

There is evidence on every hand that Delta Kappa Gamma has become a name 
which is well-known and highly respected in educational circles and in hundreds of 
communities where there are chapters. It is a name to conjure with these days, not 
because we have become clever in publicity and public relations, but because our 
chapters are promoting programs of scholarships, of selective teacher recruitment, of 
legislation, that have an effect upon the educational welfare of their communities. 
More and more Delta Kappa Gamma support as an organization is sought for causes 
that would raise the cultural levels of our communities. By the same token it should 
be recognized that if a chapter is NOT known in its community or has little or no 
status in educational circles it is time for the membership of that chapter to evaluat 
its program and to set out to make itself felt in civic and educational affairs. Publicity 
is effective when the chapter sponsors a program of action which is important to the 
community and is worth publicizing; it is NOT an end in itself. 

No chapter is fulfilling its mission which settles down to a placid existence which 
may meet the social needs of its members but accomplishes little else. Actually, if a 
chapter is careful to select the key women teachers of its community, one cannot 
imagine its membership being satisfied to meet socially, listen to a few “interesting” 
outside speakers, and call it done. Our type of members believe in using their mental 
and financial resources to raise the leadership levels of women in the profession, and 
nothing less is going to give them satisfaction in the organization. 

It would seem that our members, for the most part, ARE proud of the work of 
Delta Kappa Gamma and want to share it with others. No one tries to spread the 
influence of an organization in which she does not believe. Our membership has shown 
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a healthy and steady increase these past two years, and there is a strong movement 
throughout the states and provinces to speed organization into territories where there 
are no chapters. 

There is a growing recognition, too, of the fact that when a chapter allows itself 
to get too large its members lose most of the benefit of chapter life, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma becomes just another organization to them. Smaller chapters engage more 
of their members in leadership activities and in effective participation in program. 
Smaller chapters provide the best climate for fine personal relationships which can 
be one of the most treasured benefits of Delta Kappa Gamma membership. We would 
strongly urge that large chapters plan for their division. We suggest a three- or 
four-way division as a means of managing separation without cleavage; dividing 
two ways is usually not wise. At the same time, we strongly urge that chapters 
protect themselves from the necessity of later division by confining themselves to a 
maximum of fifty to sixty-five members. 

One of the great joys a chapter can have is that which comes from the sponsoring 
of a new chapter in the same vicinity or in a near-by community. We urge sponsoring 
chapters or state founders, however, not to “love them and leave them”! New 
chapters should be guided and assisted in their first two years, not to the point of 
dictation, but as a means of giving them that feeling of security which comes from 
the understanding of Delta Kappa Gamma ways. 

The first ones to tell you that our organization needs youth are our older members. 
They have given distinguished service to Delta Kappa Gamma, and they want to be 
assured that the work is going to be taken up by the energetic, enthusiastic hands 
of young women who have many strong years to give to the Society. We misjudge 
the calibre of our older members when we assume they are anything but deeply 
interested in vitalizing our organization by a concerted effort to invite young women 
to membership. 

The problem of adequate communication in Delta Kappa Gamma is a perennial 
one, it seems. And, quite naturally, the problem increases as we grow larger. Our 
state presidents and your National President are apparently of the same mind regard- 
ing the importance of visitations as a means for building the sense of belongingness 
and of unity. Our state presidents have made a distinct effort to visit as many 
chapters as possible, and find it one of the most rewarding of all their activities. 
Chapters are equally enthusiastic about the opportunity to meet with the state 
president or her representative and to discuss with her Delta Kappa Gamma policies 
and regulations. The president, in turn, shares with each chapter many of the fine 
things others have done, and enlists chapter cooperation on a higher level than she 
would ever be able to do in any other way. 

These same observations apply to the national level, and your National President 
treasures beyond any of her other experiences the visits she has been able to make 
to some thirty-two states and provinces these last two years—for state conventions, 
for multi-chapter meetings, and for regionals. Visits such as these open channels of 
communication which are invaluable. Arizona, Arkansas, British Columbia, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ontario, Oregon, Texas, Utah, 
Washington State, Wisconsin, and Wyoming—what a glorious roll call of generous, 
gracious hostess states! 

Each state had its own distinct individuality, but there was a striking similarity 
in the devotion to Delta Kappa Gamma which was evident without fail. In every 
state your president visited, state chairmen were equally eager to stimulate the 
finest kind of committee work their bers. One could not help but note 
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that those who had communicated early in the year, and frequently, with the ee 
chairmen were those who were most successful with results! 

In every state there was an eagerness to bring dignity and beauty to every 

occasion, and ceremonies were performed with meticulous attention to detail. No 
member could have gone home from these meetings without a sense of spiritual uplift, 
we are sure. 

There IS a difference among our state organizations as to the ways they envision 
their purposes. Some of our groups need to see more clearly the great possibilities 
inherent in their relationship to other organizations and institutions in the state, In 
some cases they have not recognized themselves as a power for improved educational 
legislation, for example, or for placing women in policy-making positions. Occasionally 
one finds that the mechanics of the organization assume an importance which is out 
of proportion to the larger issues which cry for consideration. The spirit of Delta 
Kappa Gamma is still more important than strict adherence to the letter of the law. 

There is a distinct trend toward regional meetings throughout our states, and 
great satisfaction in the results they produce in the way of widening circles of 
fellowship and keeping the members in touch with the Delta Kappa Gamma program 
on a state and national level. Committee work often gets a much-needed impetus 
in this way, and chapter officers find it very valuable to discuss their mutual problems 
with state officers. We believe there is a place for a plan for some type of regional 
meetings in every state. 

So much for the communication which comes from face-to-face meeting—always 
the most satisfactory sort. Communication by letter is quite a different matter. 
Somehow, on both state and national level, we are going to have to find resources 
for more adequat rial help if we are to maintain the lines of communication 
‘we recognize as vital. However, we note a tendency on the part of state chairmen 
to wait for “directives” as they express it, from national chairmen. In the first place, 
no communication from a national chairman should be a directive; it should be rich 
in suggestions, with plenty of room for resourcefulness and originality on the part 
of state and chapter chairmen. Furthermore, state and chapter chairmen should be 
expected to analyze the special needs of their own groups and adapt suggestions to 
those needs. 

Now, our committees operate on a staggered basis, so that there CAN be some 
continuity of work. It is to be hoped that all national chairmen, in the second year 
of their term, will be able to provide enough stimulation to the new state chairmen 
for them to carry on productively for their two years. 
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Our state chairmen have not all learned yet how to profit from the staggered 
terms provided under our new system of elections, but we urge them to plan on a 
two-year basis, nourishing their ideas from help secured from National during the 
state chairmen’s first year. Some state presidents have told us they found our article 
on committee work in the Spring, 1953 Bulletin helpful; you may wish to refer to it. 
Now, we should like to discuss with you quite briefly the work of some of our 
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committees. You see, we believe that committee work is the heart of our organization’s 
effectiveness, and so it is important that our report consider some of the questions 
which arise in this connection. Again we should like to emphasize the fact that the 
best solutions arise from group thinking. We are, therefore, but offering our opinions 
as those of one person, weighted only by virtue of the over-all experience which has 
been offered us these past four years or so. 

Publications. We should like to commend the states for the increasingly fine 
quality of their publications. Our members have a justifiable pride in these splendid 
channels of communication. We agree with Dr. Stroh that state papers should not 
repeat news printed in our national publications; rather, they should present material 
which will increase interest in and information about Delta Kappa Gamma affairs at 
the state level. These papers are a reflection of their state organizations, and as such 
are very valuable reference material for the national officers and for sister states. 

Under the able editorship of Dr. Stroh, our Newsletter and Bulletin continue to 
maintain an enviable position among organization publications in this country. The 
contents of our Bulletix are unfailingly stimulating, interesting and well-written; 
the format is unique in its artistic use of color and sketches appropriate to the theme. 
Somehow, our Bulletin manages to be definitely feminine and yet professional at one 
and the same time—a nice combination! Our sincere appreciation to Margaret Stroh 
for her outstanding work. We are proud of our publications. 

Recruitment. We are pleased to note the continued and continueus interest in 
teacher recruitment in our states. Our members recognize the scope of the problem, 
and are anxious to do something about it. There are two phases which we would 
urge you to consider more fully in the future: First, are we giving adequate follow-up 
to our initial efforts? Second, do we stop to evaluate our program to determine just 
how effective we are? Are we continuing to follow a pattern of an annual recruitment 
tea, for instance, without investigating its real value in ultimate recruitment? Are 
we keeping the word “selective” in mind as we recruit? 

Scholarships. Of all the purposes of Delta Kappa Gamma, this one seems most 
appealing to our new members and to the general public, alike. We have a great 
program, but we realize, after the magnificent success of the Silver Anniversary 
Scholarship Fund, that we can set our sights higher. There is a trend among our 
states, we note, to re-evaluate their scholarship programs and to work towards larger 
stipends, cutting the number of scholarships, if need be, in order to increase their 
value, and thus their usefulness and desirability. 

We have been disturbed, as we have visited various states and have read state 
reports, to discover that there is great misunderstanding among our chapters as to 
the use of their portion of the Scholarship Dollar. Over and over we see evidence of 
the use of these moneys for grants-in-aid to college students who are working for 
their teaching credentials, or for recruitment awards to High School seniors. By the 
same token, many of the state organizations have not yet been able to set up state 
scholarships because chapters have released only the required twenty cents of the 
Scholarship Dollar to the state (plus the twenty cents for National). At the state 
level, twenty cents per member annually does not provide sufficient funds to create 
anything worth being called a state scholarship for many years. 


Let us examine the statement of our fifth purpose: 


“to endow scholarships to aid outstanding women teachers 
in pursuing graduate study.” 


It is generally assumed that these “outstanding women teachers” would be Delta 
Kappa Gamma members. Clearly, then, the Scholarship Dollar should be used only 
for the purpose’ for which it was intended. Grants-in-aid and recruitment awards 
are SPLENDID, but funds for these should be raised over and above what is provided 
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by the annual Scholarship Dollar. If chapters will send their scholarship moneys to 
the State Scholarship Fund where they will do the most good, we shall see the 
establishment in the near future of many worth-while Delta Kappa Gamma scholar- 
ships throughout our states. 

Service-World and Community. Our committee on Service-World and Community 
has an impressive account of the gifts and services given by our generous members. 
While no one would wish to discourage generosity on the part of our members 
(wonder who COULD discourage teacher generosity!) we might well evaluate that 
portion of the program in the light of our purposes. Perhaps we might decide that 
the type of service which is most appropriate is that which contributes to our first 
purpose: 

“to unite women educators of the world in a genuine spiritual 
fellowship.” 


Legislation. In the area of legislation we must make up our minds as to whether 
or not we visualize our legislative program on the national level as one of dissemination 
of information or as a program of action. We would probably all agree that a 
program of action at the national level takes more time and more money than National 
has available for this work at the present. There is the possibility, and even the 
probability that, actually, a Delta Kappa Gamma legislative program of action is most 
effective at the state level. 

Pioneer Women in Education. The national committee on Pioneer Women in Edu- 
cation has on hand hundreds of biographies of pioneer women educators of our states, 
some well-documented, others not at all; all presented with varying degrees of literary 
skill. There is no question at all but that we in Delta Kappa Gamma have a unique 
project in the recognition of the wonderful women whose courage and devotion did 
so much for education in this land. The question before us is how best to carry on 
that recognition. It has been assumed that sooner or later these materials would be 
used for publication, preferably in the kind of publication which would be of interest 
to the general public so it would be read by many and thus contribute to the respect 
and admiration of these pioneer women in education. Indeed, the 1950 convention 
directed that the national president, Dr. Stroh, Edna McGuire Boyd and the chairman 
of the Pioneer Women Committee set out to find the best writer for this purpose. 

The problem seems to be largely one of finance. It would take at least two 
years, most persons believe, to select biographies from the group, document the 
materials to be used, and plan and write the publication if, indeed, it could be done 
in that time at all. It seems likely that the writer of such a work would need to 
be subsidized. Delta Kappa Gamma has a dream; there is much to be planned before 
that dream can be realized. 

Program. Our national Program Committee has sought suggestions from our 
membership over the country as to areas they wished incorporated into the new 
Five-Year Plan. The program, then, reflects your wishes; its effectiveness will be 
measured by the skill with which chapter members are involved in its implementation. 
Membership participation, our state presidents all agree, is the keynote to program 
success. 

Research. At one time your president visualized research on the national level 
as the directing of studies to which our members throughout the country would 
contribute. The studies, she thought, would pertain to the welfare of women in 
education and to their professional improvement. 

Experience has seemed to demonstrate, to this person at least, that no group in 
Delta Kappa Gamma has the time it takes to direct such studies, supervise the 
statistical tabulations, and organize the materials collected. By the time such a 
laborious task would be completed it would, in all likelihood, be out of date. 
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It seems, then, that probably the time has come for us to re-think the place of 
research in our Society. Certainly an organization with the tremendous professional 
resources.of our membership should be making some significant contribution in this 
respect. Since about eighty-five per cent of us are practicing educators, could we look 
to the national committee for guid in the pt of “Action Research” and ways 
in which this could be channeled so as to put it to the best use? 

Organization in Foreign Countries. Following the directive of the 1952 convention, 
our charter has been amended so as to permit Delta Kappa Gamma to “organize and 
supervise units” of the Society in any area of the world. Our incoming Constitution 
Committee will need to study the most effective way of integrating units in other 
countries into the Society at large. The machinery for such integration need not be 
complicated; indeed, it were far better that it be kept as simple as possible. 

Expansion into other countries has been limited, to date, to Canada. Explorations, 
however, have been made into other possibilities. It does seem wise to make our 
initial expansion into English-speaking countries where there is no barrier of language 
to set up complications in communication. We have learned that our Canadian 
members appreciate Delta Kappa Gamma and admire its purposes and programs of 
work. They are eager to share these privileges with others in their provinces but, 
after the initial organization in any province, they believe the work can be carried 
on more advantageously by the Canadian bers themselves. A sort of chain reaction 
system—one chapter setting up another—appeals to the Canadian members as sound 
procedure. 

The national chairmen have prepared splendid reports which we know you will 
be eager to hear. Briefly we have tried to prepare you for consideration of some of 
the problems they will present in their reports and in the discussion groups. 

Another topic of great interest to all of us is the matter of our own Headquarters 
Building. The proposal to erect our own Headquarters Building arises at this par- 
ticular time because the lease on the cottage which we call Headquarters expires in 
April, 1956. This cottage, small as it is, costs us $300 a month rent, and since we 
need much more space in the future for our services we can only guess at the rental 
needed for adequate quarters in the future. 

Your president believes that the convention should authorize the appointment of 
a committee with full power to engage the architect or architects and plan with them 
for the erection of a Headquarters Building on our lot in Austin, the city where our 
organization was founded twenty-five years ago. It should be agreed that such a 
committee would include a national Founder and our National Executive Secretary. 
A limitation must be set as to the amount to be spent; we should like to suggest 
$140,000. 

In addition, we believe the national Committee on Finance with our national 
treasurer as Consultant should be responsible for the method or methods of financing 
this project, with the specific power to appoint special sub-committees if it is deemed 
wise and expedient. 

Delta Kappa Gamma has come to Boston to celebrate its Silver Jubilee. We have 
witnessed the upsurge of enthusiasm engendered by our superb Adventure in Giving. 
The generosity of our members has been thrilling as they united on this Silver Anni- 
versary Scholarship Fund. TOGETHER we can do anything. Let us pay fitting tribute 
to the stability of Delta Kappa Gamma, to our pride in its accomplishments, and to 
our belief in its magnificent future by pledging ourselves to the full sipport of “Our 
Own Headquarters Building by 1956!” 

As you no doubt have noted, many of our decisions hinge upon the matter of 
financial support. There is no question about it—at both national and state levels 
the organization is trying to operate without sufficient funds. We suggest that the 
matter of a dues increase be thoroughly discussed in the Regionals next summer, and 
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that suggestions be made as to the most equitable distribution of the dues. The 
National Committee on Finance should meet early in the Fall of 1955 and prepare an 
appropriate Constitutional amendment to be forwarded to the Constitution Committee 
for recommendation to the National Administrative Board. 

Our biennium has been marked by an outstanding spirit of cooperation and good- 
will upon the part of the total leadership of the Society. We have worked together 
harmoniously and diligently with just one goal in mind—the progress of the Society. 
That doesn’t mean we have always agreed on every point; but we have managed to 
disagree agreeably! Our deep gratitude and appreciation go to the members of the 
Excutive Board of 1952-53, the Executive Board of 1953-54, and to the members of 
the Administrative Board for their outstanding service, for their thoughtful suggestions 
and, above all, for their patience and understanding. Your President has had loyal 
support and assistance from our Executive Secretary, and there has been a mutual 
pleasure in joining our forces to make this biennium a significant one for Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

On birthdays one gets to make a wish, you know. And so, on this important 
birthday celebration of our Society I claim the privilege of making a wish. It’s a wish 
for ALL of you, for it takes ALL of you to make Delta Kappa Gamma. 

I wish for all of you, in the years to come, the joy that is to 
be found in Delta Kappa Gamma chapter life that provides 
Stimulation to the mind, 
Impetus to constructive action 
Inspiration to the spirit. 


Happy Birthday! 


J. MARIA PIERCE, President. 








Report of the National Executive Secretary 
1952-1954 


This report attempts to single out for careful consideration only those phases of 
the work at Headquarters which, to our mind, need thoughtful and immediate attention 
at this time. Any one of them could be expanded greatly, and there are a number 
of others which should be treated if and when time is available. The items we have 
chosen represent those things which seem to us to possess the greatest urgency. We are 
fully aware of the fact that the limitations of the budget and the time available for 
discussion curtail automatically the consideration you can give to these matters. We, 
therefore, limit our report to only a few things, and to some of these we shall give a 
more detailed treatment than usual. 


Office Administration 


We have repeated some of these statements so frequently that we question the 
wisdom of making them once more. Nothing significant in the way of relief in a 
situation growing more acute with each passing year is ever offered. With what words 
can we make our needs clear, and how can we demonstrate the urgency of these needs? 

Once again let us remind you of these stern facts: 

1. Our growth in nine years has been between 120% and 125%. Service needs have 
mounted in proportion. 

2. Our wage scale for stenographic and clerical service is too low and should be 
increased to a place commensurate with the service demands. 

3. No new employees have been added for several years despite the constant 
increase in the service load. 

4. Too much time must be expended by the Executive Secretary and the Treasurer 
in routine clerical work which should be performed by competent office per- 
sonnel so that the energies of these two officers could be used exclusively in 
the performance of the specific duties assigned to them. 

5. The resume of the clearly-defined needs at Headquarters to be found in the 
February News gives the best picture we can furnish of some of the things 
we ought to have and to do. Have you read it? Have you pondered its 
implications? 

6. We are at the threshold of a new era in our history. We must show now 
whether we are in earnest when we recite our purposes or whether we are 
voicing only empty platitudes. At least three of the purposes we profess have 
had no implementation whatever in the 25 years of our existence. Can you 
make it possible for the Headquarters office to serve you and help you in 
vealizing these objectives? 

7. The ever-mounting costs of printing, postage, express, and general utilities 
curtail inevitably the service which the National Office would like to render. 
The budget under which we operate is a stern and unrelenting taskmaster 
and we have no redress from its mandates. 


Membership 
The increase in membership as indicated by the graph in the summer Bulletin 
and in the figures in these tables are not rily indi of phenomenal and con- 





tinued growth. Let us review a few inescapable facts. 


1. The graph shows to those accustomed to reading such charts that there is a 
slow but marked skewing to the right in the past four years. In other words, 
‘we seem to be approaching a leveling-off process and may, indeed, be reaching 
a point of diminishing returns—a point where the number of “drops” may 
equal annually the number of additions. 


84 








2. 


3. 
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An examination of the table of newly-organized chapters for the years begin- 
ning 1931-1932 to the present indicates that 
a. The high point of chapter organization occurred in 1939-1940 when 111 
new chapters were organized. That was the period immediately following 
the organization of a large number of new states. The lowest point was dur- 
ing the war years when from 24-26 new chapters were organized annually. 
b. There is a marked drop in chapter organization since 1950. We have six more 
chapters organized this year than last, it is true, but even the number this 
year is 22 short of the figure in 1949-1950. 
Some of you may say that this is inevitable because we are reaching the 
place where no further organization is possible. Such a contention, however, 
is not supported by the facts. For example, in the magnificent study on mem- 
bership sponsored by the Pennsylvani2 state organization, we note any num- 
ber of congested population areas where continued chapter organization 
could take place over a long period of years. In some chapter areas where 
there is a possibility of a quota of more than 10,000 bers the chap 
membership is below 100. In others the quotas are 2,345 with a chapter 
roster of approximately 80, 710 with a chapter of 40, of 800 with a chapter 
of 24, etc., etc. 
We are sure that in many thickly populated states, particularly on the 
Eastern Seaboard, in certain areas of Ohio, possibly a few of the Middle 
Western states, perhaps even in California, the same conditions and facts 
would obtain. That being true, expansion of the right kind could continue 
indefinitely. In some other states, however, the maximum potential has 
been nearly realized. It would seem, therefore, that we should be willing 
to grapple with some stern realities as far as figures on membership are 
concerned. 
In 1952-53 we added 4,211 new members. In 1953-54 we added 4,358—a total 
of additions for this biennium of 8,569. However, we lost in this same period, 
2,967. We have a record of 420 deaths during the biennium, which means a 
net loss during the period of 2,547. A chapter may initiate four new members, 
but lose three or five. That happens frequently. 
Please examine the figures for your own state to determine whether you have 
lost a larger proportion of members than you should have in comparison with 
your additions. If a state, for example, loses 50 per cent as many members as 
it adds in a given period, then something is gravely wrong. Do you know the 
reasons for the losses? Is fellowship lacking? Are programs exhilarating and 
timely? Is the morale of the group high? Are committees functioning ade- 
quately? Are capable young members being given opportunities for initiative 
and leadership? 
We must note once again the alarmingly large number of deaths. These losses 
are not often: offset by the induction of enough capable younger women. Our 
organization is made up predominantly of middle-aged people and a great many 
in the upper-age brackets. We do not like to admit this because it places definite 
limitations’ upon our program and our activities. If, however, we want our 
Society to maintain its present status, to increase its sphere of usefulness, to 
develop a sound program and real educational prestige, we shall be forced to 
recognize the need for and the induction of many more younger women. 
In, our report made in Chicago in 1952 we urged that both chapter and state 
units should make studies of the losses sustained over a period of a year or 
longer to ascertain why such a surprisingly large number of members are lost 
to the organization. Many letters reach Headquarters registering dissatisfaction 
for one reason or another. We think it would be highly profitable for states and 
chapters to ascertain whether members who have been dropped or who have 
resigned failed to find in the organization the stimulation they expected or the 
fellowship they hoped to enjoy. 





We suggest once again that in most areas there is grave need of a much better 
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Total Number of Chapters 
as of JUNE 1, 1954 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Chapters Chapters Chapters Chapters 
Name 1953 1954 Name 1953 1954 
FS SS OP ee 44 45 Memtama ..iccicccccss 13 15 
EE rare 10 10 pe 21 22 
DN. Biitiin sie 't08 33 34 ree ae 3 5 
British Columbia ...... 1 1 New Hampshire ....... 3 3 
ee 75 78 New Jersey .......... 3 3 
Nai 5 cardare: schists 22 22 New Mexico .......... 15 16 
Commecticut .......... 6 6 TNS 5's ors. 0.6.0 21 21 
REN RE Paterna 2 2 North Carolina ....... 29 29 
District of Columbia.... 2 2 North Dakota ........ 9 10 
GEE ne siéiee «8H G.2< os 17 18 GR ho: islod sala orteiee. 63 65 
Georgia ............-- 33 34 oe 33 33 
MEE. Se cvccricccsense 0 1 I es 5 Ste a bona a 1 1 
Idaho .......-2see0e- 8 9 NNR. 53 sinc due recites 22 22 
eee eee 46 46 Pennsylvania ......... 29 31 
EE ee 41 43 Rhode Island ......... 0 0 
Wn o-5 Aiivee «lees 089% 20 21 South Carolina ........ 13 14 
pe eee 50 53 South Dakota ......... 8 8 
ee. ee ee 12 12 TONNES oo. Gi nj0.00's,0.0: 31 31 
tlcrows's ae «sera 29 29 SI ites aeshcirtas 6 eh Gitaloy'ssakeiegs 100 101 
SD iN cik-w wecinn,o'eredy.< 12 12 SR rae eee 4 4 
ee ae ee 11 11 ee ee 3 3 
Massachusetts ......... 17 17 (0 Se 19 19 
NS Ee eee 27 27 Washington .......... 33 33 
Ne ree 14 14 West Virginia ........ 12 12 
Mississippi ............ 12 13 I. ain ses tree 16 16 
ES ee ee ee 20 20 Bo a eee 7 7 
Total for 1953—1,075 Total for 1954—1,104 


type of orientation than that usually given the new chapter and the new members. 
We suggest a need for a careful follow-up of new chapters to be sure that organization 
responsibilities are understood and chapter committees are properly functioning. This 
does not imply unpleasant supervision but rather a type of informed helpfulness all 
too rarely given. We know it is needed because of dozens of confused inquiries that 
come to the Headquarters office. 

Our problems of membership are numerous and complicated. We would commend 
these problems to you as being suitable for study not only by the Membership Com- 
mittees but also by the local or state Research Committees. We referred earlier to the 
splendid study completed recently in Pennsylvania by the State Membership and State 
Research Committees jointly. That state knows now exactly what the quota is for each 
county and each chapter area and can compare instantly the number now on chapter 
rolls with the estimated quota. It knows what basic training its members have had: it 
has graphed the number and kinds of degrees held by the members; it knows the kind of 
cextification its members possess; it has tabulated the proportions of teachers in various 
areas of work; it can refer instantly to the number of years taught by the members and 
to their respective ages; and finally it can see at a glance what proportion of active, 
associate, honorary, life, and reserve members each chapter carries. We think this is 
infinitely valuable and is the type of study that with suitable variations might be under- 
taken by many other units of the Society. 

We have given so much detailed comment to membership problems not only because 



















Total Total Active and 

— Membership Seneiee Life Honorary Reserve 

52-53 1953-54 Memb Members bers Members 

Alabama ciate z ay i nore 1,507 46 117 9 
Arizona ............ 7 365 89 26 7 
Arkansas ........... 1,086 1,111 958 19 111 23 
British Columbia ..... 19 16 15 0 1 0 
California .......... 3,153 3,379 3,031 152 103 93 
Colorado ........... 893 942 792 84 57 9 
Connecticut ........ 379 385 349 18 17 1 
Delaware ........... 103 113 104 4 4 1 
District of Columbia 144 153 145 3 3 2 
aes 939 1,020 900 64 32 24 
Georgia ............ 1,027 1,082 1,027 24 25 6 
a eee 84 90 86 3 1 0 
NIG. 6d Seas Sense 265 272 237 2 30 3 
CO ee ee 2,384 2,424 2,135 203 71 15 
TI oct. ctase bere die 2,111 2,233 2,057 61 93 22 
MA hls e-thcichSigate stec 688 704 611 61 28 4 
NN EE COTE TEE 1,748 1,846 1,423 204 199 20 
Kentucky .......... 596 603 578 12 9 4 
Louisiana ........... 1,207 1,205 1,104 64 36 1 
WEE, ba os. dtpss 6 oe is 386 413 373 18 16 6 
Maryland ........... 477 493 461 24 7 1 
Massachusetts ....... 740 750 727 8 11 a 
Michigan ........... 1,059 1,075 952 63 38 22 
Minnesota .......... 637 676 600 48 26 2 
Mississippi .......... 549 563 480 52 27 4 
7 ere 980 1,007 914 53 26 14 
Montana ........... 448 470 401 26 29 14 
Nebraska .......... 754 782 641 81 53 7 
Nevada ............ 104 110 109 0 1 0 
New Hampshire ..... 72 89 85 0 4 0 
New Jersey ......... 200 225 208 9 6 2 
New Mexico ........ 612 627 529 64 20 14 
New York .......... 899 1,146 1,018 81 43 4 
North Carolina ...... 1,223 1,318 1,185 73 55 5 
North Dakota ....... 286 318 247 26 35 10 
_ oe 3,419 3,493 3,007 270 148 68 
Oklahoma .......... 1,560 1,628 1,445 62 93 28 
CRMOMED. occ cece eces 12 16 16 0 0 0 
rere eee 684 838 717 73 37 11 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,167 1,331 1,241 53 34 3 
Rhode Island ........ 86 87 82 3 2 0 
South Carolina ...... 569 615 583 11 17 4 
South Dakota ....... 280 281 252 13 12 + 
Tennessee .......... 1,135 1,167 1,105 40 12 10 
NN 2 aS sh ate 6,343 6,587 5,323 489 675 100 
WN iis os ein vewees 284 308 254 24 19 11 
aera 129 131 116 5 7 3 
WERRIEEIS ik rcccccewss 685 711 641 31 24 15 
Washington ........ 1,243 1,314 1,174 78 50 12 
West Virginia ....... 490 495 463 18 11 3 
Wisconsin .......... 778 795 653 97 26 19 
Wyoming .......... 206 223 209 2 7 5 
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we believe them to be acute, but also because of the alarm manifested by so many of 
our members over the installation of many units of a new honor organization for 


women teachers. It has spread rapidly; its qualifications are not so high as ours; 


it 


stipulates that members may not be affiliated with The Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
We have ascertained that this organization is legally incorporated and although we 
would not be in accord with its methods of recruiting members, it has complete right 
to operate as it wishes. A defensive attitude on our part would be a confession of weak- 
ness or alarm. Our best offensive is a dynamic program, so full of meat and meaning 
that those who watch will see that our efforts are grounded in faith and hard work. 
Our best weapon is a carefully chosen, vigorous membership, constantly rejuvenated by 
the inclusion of more and more capable younger women. 


Number of Members Added and Dropped 


Total 
State Additions 
SI ab wla'eiae scans 94 
ER a Petia 56 
| a ad 112 
British Columbia ...... 1 
eee 398 
oo sad Goce sk ana 55 
Connecticut .......... 28 
Delaware ............ 3 
District of Columbia 9 
a SR re aie 96 
IN oa on, 6. aie's-ea, set 111 
Rte RN ar ed eae 11 
PEE Dey eee 35 
ID honed a n'a -6'scge es 141 
renee 183 
I aa a el wing on 49 
A cinco oe afd W658. 4 225 
I on09.0.5> «sms 6 69 
NET 5.4. 6: 9:4 50c5 ores 81 
dae Fea aa? tet 54 
are 51 
Massachusetts ......... - 50 
ee Tee 87 
EE Pee 74 
EEE Pe 67 
I ie as i gine e 73 


Total Added—4,358 


FROM 
JULY 1, 1953 THRU MAY 31, 1954 
Total Total 
Drops State Additions 

65 RE ag 5S owe e'é-8-s 51 
18 2 ener 71 
50 _ ASNT daa ES cone 13 
0 New Hampshire ....... 19 
160 De OO 8 ow seb 8 13 
40 New Mexico .......... 46 
2 EE cases 105 

3 North Carolina ....... 152 

5 North Dakota ........ 30 
42 LS Se areata 241 
32 ROCCE RTT 134 
0 Rs cote crates wave kas ia 8 
16 I Aa a Pe go oe 125 
87 Pennsylvania ......... 131 
47 Rhode Island ......... 14 
28 South Carolina ........ 78 
64 South Dakota ......... 31 
28 To 5 adi's bre we tts 98 
39 Cos Case cee a er 443 
14 ES. 5p Pc pe ee ede 38 
29 OR oc5 a oon pe bide Ho% 9 
13 DIE "cig .9 4 4000 089 60 
38 Weeemeestem.... oso tees 133 
21 West Virginia ........ 30 
17 WIMCOMIGEE . i eccle cs. 48 
30 i PR ra ahr 24 

Total Dropped—1,789 
Publications 


Total 


Drops 


The preparation of the Bulletin this past year has been a joyous but none-the-less 
heavy task. We wanted to make all four issues memorable because this is our Silver 
Anniversary year. The final number which constitutes the Anniversary issue is a com- 
pendium of frequently-needed and much-sought-for facts. These items of information 
have been taken from the official records and may, therefore, be regarded as accurate. 
So many letters come to the Headquarters requesting such types of information that 
we urge you to make constant use of this Anniversary Bulletin. It will save you and 


us many an inquiry. 
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Once again we reiterate the need for expert editorial assistance. As our standards 
of publication rise appreciably, the task of securing contributions of worth and distinc- 
tion becomes proportionately greater. For one person to assume the responsibility of 
determining the theme, inviting the contributors, assuring adequate and stimulating 
content, editing, reading and correcting of proof, determining the type of illustrations 
is a job of no mean proportions. 

This does not imply that members of the Publications Committee have not been 
helpful. Several of them have been extremely co-operative and in one or two instances 
have assisted the Editor materially in locating interesting contributions. However, this 
Committee operates, as do all others, at long dist: Its bers all have responsible 
jobs and are extremely busy people. They t be exp d to do much more than to 
participate in general policy-making for our periodicals. This they do cheerfully, help- 
fully, effectively. Inevitably, however, the Editor must assume the entire responsibility 
for contents and publication at given dates. If the results at times are less than top- 
notch, your forgiveness is asked for a very fallible woman whose wits are sometimes 
addled by attempting to do too many things at one and the same time. 

One of the greatest services rendered by the Publications Committee during this 
biennium was given during a two-day meeting in St. Louis in May, 1953, when the 
members assembled to assist the Editor in a final screening of the materials for a new 
Handbook. At that time, in addition to the task referred to above, the Committee dis- 
cussed in detail various aspects of policy for the two publications and gave careful con- 
sideration to the specific items incident to costs of publications. These have been giving 
us concern. 

Let us review a few mundane facts. In June, 1952, 45,625 copies of the Bulletin 
and News were mailed. In June, 1954, 51,675 copies were mailed. The cost of “mail- 
ing,” that is, the running off of the address slips and attaching to the Bulletin, is $4.50 
per thousand copies. This one item in the total cost of the publications has increased 
$27.00 per issue, or $378.00 per year for both publications. Postage on the News is 
one cent per copy. Thus the postage cost of each issue of the News has increased $60.00 
per issue, or $600.00 per year. In June, 1952, the cost of the News was $855.70 for 
printing and mailing and $450.00 for postage. In June, 1954, the cost for printing and 
mailing was $946.94 and $508.75 for postage. The Spring, 1952 Bulletin cost $5,837.61 
for printing and mailing; the Spring, 1954 Bulletin cost $6,431.73. Both were 64-page 
issues. Although the number of new addressograph plates made for additions and 
address changes has continued to be somewhat the same—about 10,000 a year—the 
cost of each plate has changed from 64% cents to 634 cents. Multiplication by the 
number of changes will show a shocking increase in this one small item. 

This might be regarded as being quite a normal increase were it not for the fact 
that we are serving at this moment more than 6,000 more members than we did when 
the last increase in our budget was allowed. Obviously we cannot continue to maintain 
the same standards and increase the circulation in these proportions for the same amount 
of money. As we understand it, the figure allotted in the budget for the ensuing bien- 
nium is precisely the same as for the biennium just completed. This is a problem of major 
importance for the Publications Committee to consider. 

We would welcome contributions for the Bulletin which have high merit, but 
we cannot guarantee publication simply because the article is submitted. Sometimes 
would-be contributors send manuscripts which are wholly unsuitable either because 
they are not timely or have no reader-interest. In some cases, indeed, manuscripts 
have been submitted which need so much editing and so much deletion that they are 
barred automatically from consideration. 

We have surveyed many fields of educational work in the past five years. We have 
tried to give buoyancy, zest, and color to what so easily could become a stodgy publi- 
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cation—no better and no worse than dozens of other educational periodicals. Whether 
we have succeeded in our aspirations is for you and other readers to decide. 

The problems of the News are not yet solved. We have in the last biennium made 
some simple changes in format which have given us more space. We eliminated color in 
favor of three columns. We are not persuaded, however, that some of the items that 

bers have insisted on our publishing are worth publication. We think too much 
space has been given to reservation and registration blanks of one kind or another, and 
to items concerning books by members who think we should give free advertising just 
on the basis of membership. Publishers and authors alike have deluged us with copies 
of books and pamphlets which we are asked to review or practically advertise. This 
last development has gone out of bounds the past two years. 

The Publications Committee now has under advisement possible policies which 
will govern the acceptance of certain types of items and which will maintain for us 
a sane and sensible distribution of news of real moment to all our members. Since this 
responsibility is in the hands of the Committee, we shall ask that whatever decisions 
are reached you will accept them in the understanding that they are deemed best for 
the ultimate good of the Society. 

We are distressed that in five years we have had no new publications in any 
fields except the routine activities of the organization. In our judgment this is a 
mistake, We ought to have at least one new brochure or publication of some kind each 
year. We ought to have a continued stream of dignified, needed, up-to-the-minute 
publications, keyed to our particular interests. These we cannot have at present for 
there is neither time nor money. Our services in this respect under the present budget 
are apt to be curtailed rather than expanded. 

We have had excellent sales of the new Constitution and the Handbook. Both pub- 
lications have been reprinted several times. We think that more members have access 
to the Constitution and the Handbook than ever before. Whether this actually means 
better understanding and better functioning we do not know. The nature of some of 
the scores of inquiries that flow over our desk during the year indicates that we still 
have a long way to go before there will be widespread understanding among our mem- 
bers of what we are and what we do. 


Public Relations 


This particular aspect of our work has suffered during the past two years as far 
as Headquarters is concerned. However, we have been fortunate in having a President 
who has been able to give of her energies, her abilities, her time not only to the state 
organizations but to other avenues of educational interests as well. She has spent 
richly of herself and her vitality and often at great personal sacrifice. 

We have, however, visited a number of state conventions, the fourth national 
meeting of Unesco, one NEA-sponsored conference, the AASA meetings, two meetings of 
the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, a joint luncheon of 
several chapters in New York City, two regional meetings, two meetings of the Admin- 
istrative Board and a two-day conference of the Publications Committee. 

We should like to direct your attention to our status in WCOTP. Since 1947 we 
have been affiliated with WOTP. We have contributed dues annually and we have had 
delegates on several occasions. However, from the first, there has been a degree of 
hostility on the part of some of the foreign delegates to the inclusion of delegates from 
voluntary organizations. They fet: that some of us might control (because of our strong 
NEA associations) too large a bloc of membership opinion even though we were non- 
voting members. Besides that, there is a marked disparity in attitudes of mind and in 
folkways between them and us. 

It was only last year that the amalgamation of WOTP, IFTA, and FIPESO took 
place. The organization then became WCOTP. In the Winter number of the Bulletin 
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Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, the first woman-chairman of the Educational Policies Commission, 
a member of the Executive Committee in WCOTP, and one of our own treasured 
members, gave our readers an explicit account of the meeting in Oxford, and particu- 
larly of the storm over granting iat bership to organizations like ours. To 
date the issue is not completely resolved, but both Mrs. Caldwell and Dr. Carr, Secre- 
tary-General, hope that it will be very soon. 

Since we were not instructed to do otherwise, and because it was apparently 
expected that we should continue our financial support of the amalgamated organi- 
zation, we have continued to pay our dues of $25.00 annually. In correspondence with 
the Secretary-General over the matter, Dr. Carr expressed his belief that it would be 
a strategic blunder for us to withdraw because some people do not want us. He 
expressed his conviction that a withdrawal would give the objecti bers an 
advantage, and that we would thus be confessing a lack of faith in the ultimate fate 
of the organization. 

We are fortunate, indeed, this year to have so distinguished an official represent- 
ative of our Society as Mrs. Caldwell, who went to Oslo as the certified representative 
of The Delta Kappa Gamma Society as well as occupying a strategic place on the 
Executive of WCOTP. 

We recommend, therefore, Madame President, that we continue our associate mem- 
bership in and our support of WCOTP, with the stipulation that if events develop in 
such a way as to warrant any such action, the Administrative Board shall have the 
authority to terminate our membership. 








Conclusion 


Again and again, as we survey our accomplishments, we are driven to a review 
of our purposes. They have not changed. They represent the noblest thinking we 
have done to this moment. Several of them have never been implemented in the slightest 
degree. If we make those avowals in sincerity and idealism, is it not appropriate to 
ask ourselves whether we believe in them enough to work for them? Is it idle for us 
to focus our thinking and endeavors upon a practical fulfillment of these objectives? 
Do we care enough or are we voicing mere empty platitudes? 

We have “bigness” at this hour; we have not yet achieved “greatness.” Time is 
running out and the next quarter of a century is at hand. What shall we do with it? 


M. MARGARET STROH 
Executive Secretary 





Annual Report of the National Treasurer 
JULY 1, 1953-JUNE 30, 1954 
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Balance, July 1, 1953 
Initiation Fees 
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$ 19,138.91 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY SCHOLARSHIP 
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You can study the figures given in my report at your leisure, and I hope you 
study them carefully. I shall call your attention now to the fact that for the year 
1953-1954 our receipts were $121,679.65 and our disbursements were $124,651.60. 
We spent $3,000.00 more than we received. The deficit of $1,291.81 in the Available 
Fund does not tell the full story because this Convention has not yet been paid for. 

Two years ago the Certified Public Accountant who audited my accounts said in 
reference to the deficit in the Available Fund at that time, “You cannot continue having 
a deficit and remain solvent. You must increase your income.” ‘That is the reason I 
have tried desperately to have this Convention consider a constitutional amendment to 
raise the national dues. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Administrative Board held in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1953, contain this paragraph: “Miss Minkwitz made the prophecy that we 
would close the year with a deficit of between three and four thousand dollars. She 
said she had reviewed the situation thoroughly from time to time, and insofar as she 
could see, the only remedy was to increase the dues. . . . The Treasurer stated that 
we cannot wait for two years for financial relief—in other words, for an amendment 
to be proposed at the end of the current biennium.” 

May I repeat two statements from my report of 1952, statements that seemingly 
have been overlooked: ‘This is a situation that needs some serious study, for we cannot 
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continue as we have done for some fifteen years—use balances in the Scholarship and 
Permanent Funds for the expenses during July, August, September, and October, and 
then ‘pay back’ when dues come in in November and December.” ‘The services pro- 
vided by the National Organization have expanded with the increase of membership 
beyond the i in Those services will have to be curtailed or the income 
will have to be increased.” 

We shall be forced to borrow from the balances in the special funds for the next 
two years in an attempt to operate as the National Organization should operate, but 
relief must come in 1956. 





BERNETA MINKWITZ 
Treasurer 
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Manufactured and Guaranteed by BALFOUR—Your Official Jeweler 














CHAPTER PRESIDENT GAR PIN 











Orders for official insignia must be re- 
ceived on official permit cards signed by 
the National President. 


CHAPTER REQUIREMENTS 
Engraved With Your Crest 
Stationery Invitations 


Place Cards Dance Programs 
Samples on Request 





L. G. Balfour Company a ae 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Please Send: Samples: 
0 Blue Book O Stationery 
( Badge Price List 0 Invitations 
(J Ceramic Flyer © Programs 
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Your AKI Key identifies 
you wherever you may go. 
Wear it proudly as a beauti- 
ful symbol of your member- 
ship. 

Your official jeweler guar- 
antees highest quality, com- 
plete satisfaction and our sin- 
cere desire to please. If you 
have lost your pin, now is the 
time to replace it. 


PRICE LIST 


Large size key, 10K gold... $5.00 
Large size key, 1/10 10K 


gold | Rare 3.50 
Small size key, 10K gold.... 4.00 
Small size key, 1/10 10K 

gold filled................ 2.50 


Additional price for pin and safety 
catch 


On large size key, 10K or 


gold plated .............. 75 
Official 10K gold ring....... 8.25 
Official 14K gold ring...... 10.25 
nee col President bar pin, 


1/10 it single rolled gold 
SAMIDE s 600s celaee dewschas 


Add ny. Federal Tax and Any State 
listed. 


Tax to the price 


THE BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Presenting the finest in fraternity 
rings and gifts with your crest. 
Men’s and Women’s rings, friend- 
ship rings, bracelets, pendants, 
evening bags, jewel cases, c 

links, tie bars and party favors. 


Mail Coupon For Your Free Copy 


Official Jeweler to 
Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


Attleboro, Massachusetts 


In Canada..... Conti your nearest 
BIRKS’ BTC TORE 











